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JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, Esq. 


There are some men who occupy a unique position in society, 
without exciting either the envy or the jealousy of others, All 
men seem to regard them as: in their proper place, and unite to do 
them honour. Of this class was the late JoserpH JonN GURNEY. 
Providence evidently pointed him out to others as one set apart for 
special service; and when he entered upon it, it was at once dis- 
covered that he was eminently fitted to perform it. 

To a majestic person and dignified manners, there were added the 
charms of true piety. He loved the religion of the Bible, and 
never felt so happy as while studying its sacred truths for himself, 
or imparting them to others. Imbued with the spirit of evangelical 
religion, he was ever prepared to assert its claims, and defend its 
verities. His critical and practical works abundantly show his 
varied accomplishments as @gcholar, and his faith as a Christian. 

He greatly loved sound learning, with which his mind was richly 
stored, not merely for the pleasure which it imparted, but that he 
might use it “for the glory of the Creator, and the relief of man’s 
estate.” His wealth he regarded as a talent for his Master’s service, 
and with a large heart and liberal hand dispensed it wherever and 
whenever he considered it would advance the divine glory, or 
benefit his fellow-men. 

Mr. Gurney’s exertions were not limited to any special depart- 
ment of Christian duty. They took a wide range. The reformation 
of prison discipline; the humanizing of our sanguinary criminal 
code; the universal diffusion of the sacred Scriptures; the spread 
of general education; the cause of temperance; the promotion of 
permanent and universal peace; the freedom of thr slave; and 
many other objects, both local and general, found in him an ever- 
ready advocate, and a munificent friend. It is, however, chiefly 
in relation to the anti-slavery cause that we place his honoured 
name on our pages. 

In tracing Mr. Gurney’s anti-slavery career, we find him asso- 
ciated, when a young man, with the illustrious individuals who 
were mainly instrumental, under the divine guidance and blessing, 
in terminating the Anglo-African slave-trade, in promoting the 
civilization of Afriea, and the abolition of the foreign slave-trade. 
It was not, however, until the formation of the London Society for 
the gradual abolition of slavery in the British colonies, in 1827, 
that we find him taking a very active or prominent part in that 
noble work; but then he threw his whole heart iato it, and took 
his place by the side of Clarkson, Wilberforce, Suffield, Buxton, 
Stephen, Macaulay, Cropper, Allen, and others, whose names and 
memories will be ever cherished with affection and gratitude by all 
who love the freedom, and would promote the happiness of the 
human race. One intimately acquainted with our lamented friend, 
thus speaks of him :— 


‘The friend of the prisoner could not be expected to become the enemy 
of the slave ; and the name of Joseph John Gurney will ever be associated 
with Clarkson, Wilberforce, Buxton, and others, in the noble roll of 
abolitionists. The termination of the abominable slave-trade, by the 
British Parliament in 1807, still left slavery existing in our colonies, while 
the slave-trade itself was still practised by foreign nations. The extension 
of the cause of abolition, and the emancipation of our own slaves in the 
West Indies, were, therefore, objects still inviting the wisdom, courage, 
and self-denial of the friends of freedom and humanity; and the subject 
of this memoir most cheerfully gave up heart, and soul, and purse, to the 
effort. Many persons in Norwich well recollect the ardent and laborious 


_ exertions which he made in the city and county, to enlist all classes in the 


glorious contest. Nor was he unsuccessful. In January, 1824, only a 
short time after his brother-in-law, Fowell Buxton, had brought the sub- 
ject of colonial slavery before the House of Commons, Mr. Gurney was 
mainly instrumegtal in collecting a meeting in the Guildhall, where he 


. 





delivered a speech, which he afterwards published, replete with sound 
argument, and warm-hearted philanthropy. The public mind in the city 
had been prepared for that meeting, by a visit paid by Thomas Clarkson 
a few days before it was held, whose conversation and addresses most 
thoroughly established and animated Mr. Gurney’s mind on the subject. 
At a county meeting, held in the Shire-hall, in the October of the follow- 
ing year, at which the High Sheriff presided, the eloquence of Lord 
Suffield, Buxton, and others, united with his own not only in silencing the 
objections advanced by Lord Wodehouse, but in obtaining a petition for 
‘the immediate mitigation, and, with as little delay as possible, the final 
and entire abolition of British and Colonial Slavery.’ And ‘at another 
meeting of the inhabitants of Norwich, held in St. Andrew’s Hall, a 
month afterwards, a society for the abolition of slavery was instituted, of 
which the Revds. Edward Day and John Alexander were associated with 
himself as secretaries. Before that year-closed, he was found advocating 
the same cause at a general meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society in Free- 
mason’s Hall, London, at which Wilberforce, Brougham, Buxton, Mack- 
intosh, Denman, and Lushington, were his associates. His speeches on 
these exciting topics, were a fine manifestation of gentlemanly courtesy 
and Christian forbearance. They admirably combined the ‘suaviter in 
modo,’ with the ‘fortiter in re;’ and while his indignation burned 
against the atrocious system itself, he called no fire from Heaven upon 
either the mistaken or the guilty men by whom it was upheld. It was 
this ‘speaking the truth in love,’ as well as his commanding talents and 
influential circumstances, that qualified him so completely for a leader in 
every worthy cause, in whose judgment and temper all parties could 
repose with entire confidence.”’ 


At the great Anti-Slavery Meeting held at Freemason’s Hall in 
1825, Lord Suffield in the chair, Mr. Gurney, in moving the adop- 
tion of the petition, urged the necessity ‘‘that some precise period 
should be fixed, beyond which no person should continue, and no 
child be born, a slave.” But like every other Abolitionist in 
this country, our lamented friend was finally compelled to adopt 
the doctrine of immediate emancipation. The following extracts 
from a speech delivered by him in 1833, will show how deeply he 
felt the necessity of the measure, and the earnest eloquence with 
which he pleaded for it:— 


‘“‘He rejoiced in the diffusion of right principles on the subject of 
colonial slavery throughout the British empire. He agreed with his 
worthy relative (Mr. Buxton) in the description he had given of slavery. 
He was quite sure, from some attentive examination of the subject, that 
it was one of the most prodigious and dangerous evils which ever insinu- 
ated itself into the political condition of any country in the world. He 
was sure it was their duty in the first place, and their interest in the 
second, without delay and without condition, to abolish and extinguish 
colonial slavery. Independently of that argument which might so 
especially be pleaded by the mere politician in favour of that measure, 
there was one grand motive to it, overpowering in its nature, irresistible 
in its strength, unanswerable in its features—viz., that the true prosperity 
of every nation depended on the conformity of its counsels to the will of 
God, and British colonial slavery stood directly and unalterably opposed 
to the revealed will of God. The whole question was settled in two 
sentences. Away with their notions of expediency, away with their argu- 
ments about what might possibly be the pecuniary injury inflicted on any 
given set of people whatsoever. The whole question, as it relates to the 
first grand point of the resolution, was for ever settled in the sight of the 
universe, by the plain precept, ‘Do unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you.’ He rejoiced that there was now recognised by the 
public, and especially by the Christian community, a feeling to this 
effect:—‘ That this meeting is deliberately and decidedly of opinion that 
the slaves of the British colonies have an undoubted and indefeasible 
right to their freedom, without delay, and without condition.’ He hoped 
there was not one heart so insensible, one understanding so blind, so lost 
in the mist of error and confusion, as to withhold a firm and immediate 
consent to that proposition,’ ’ : Sine 
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‘It was plainly settled then, that the interests af the Negro himself did 
not demand delay. He thought the mere principles of necessity brought 


‘them to that conclusion, and that it was their bounden duty as men, as 


Englishmen, and above all as worshippers of one God, to promote by 
evey means they could employ, and with the greatest possible strength of 
their intellectual powers, to insist on the total and immediate extinction of 
British colonial slavery. For his own part, he delighted in the mighty 
force of mind of the British public. He confessed that he was no poli- 
tician, but he was liberal enough to be delighted, almost beyond measure, 
when he saw the British public rising up by millions to proclaim their 
determined adherence to the cause of justice, humanity, and religion.’’ 
+ . * * * * 


“The resolutions passed in the House of Commons in 1823, which 


| recognised the horrors of slavery, and the importance of doing it away, 


did at the same time recognise that the nation gave its authority for the 


‘ @ontinuance of the system; and during the ten succeeding years (O worst 


of horrors! O deepest national guilt !) the nation had been accessory to 


~ $0,000 murders perpetrated in her colonies! That decrease of the 


population was occasioned by the British nation aiding, abetting, and 
authorizing that which was tantamount in its operation to the crime of 


“murder. Such being the case, he thought it quite clear that the nation, 
‘as well as the slaves, had a deep interest in the abolition of slavery. 


Let them, then, as a nation, get rid of their criminality—let them throw 


' the burden off their shoulders—let them conform themselves to what 
they knew was the will of God, and to the principles of eternal justice; 


and then they might expect more of the favour of God and the smiles of 


his providence.’’ 


The outburst of public opinion and feeling consequent upon the 
exertions which had been made by the Abolitionists in the three 
kingdoms, compelled the Government to introduce the measure for 


. the complete emancipation of the slave populatiun in the British 


colonies, subject to an apprenticeship of six ; cars, and a compensa- 
tion of twenty millions of pounds sterliug, to the planters. The 
measure went into effect on the Ist of August, 1834, but was soon 
found to be most cruelly oppressive in its working. Again those 


“Who had laboured for complete abolition, took the field, and 


amongst them our honoured friend, and after a brief but effective 


struggle, the infamous system of Negro slavery perished for ever, 
‘and the Ist of August, 1838, was hailed as the great jubilee of 
freedom throughout the colonies. 


‘*But,”” to use the words of another, ‘‘when emancipation had been 
thus gained, and even when the apprentice system had been abandoned, 


‘the extinction of slavery in the British colonies, served to deepen his 
* interest in the slave of other lands. His volume of ‘Familiar Letters 


to Henry Clay, of Kentucky,’ describes from his own observation the 
benefits which had followed emancipation in the West Indies, and advo- 
cates therefrom the safety and desirableness of terminating slavery in 


- America. These ‘letters,’ addressed to an anti-abolitionist, were occa- 


sioned by a winter spent in the West Indies, in connection with his visit 


» to America in 1839; and contain much information, written in an at- 


tractive style, respecting the scenery, productions, general society, and 
religious condition of the various islands; published, says he, ‘in the 
hope that the lighter parts of the work may serve to amuse the younger 


class of my readers, on both sides the Atlantic, and lead them on to the 


consideration of those graver points, so deeply interesting in the present 
day, which it is my principal purpose to-develope and express.’ ”” 


Deeply impressed with what he sawin the West Indies, he 


_wesolyed to do what he could to promote, on the continent of 
. Burope, what. he had laboured so earnestly to effect in his own 

_.eountry—the abolition of slavery. He commenced a series of 
. visits to France, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, which are thus 
. referred to by a friend :— 


“The first of these visits was in 184], when he went to Paris with Samuel 
Gurney, his brother in sympathy, as well as in relationship. The princi- 
‘pal object of this visit, was to direct the attention of influential and 


’ Official persons to the subject of slavery, for the purpose of obtaining its 


extinction. During their stay, they had an interview with Louis Philippe, 


* ‘the king of the French; as well as much communication with M. Guizot, 


his minister, and with other persons of distinction. His next visit was in 
the same year, when he was accompanied by Mrs. Fry. As both of them 
Were ministers, their visits, in that capacity, was sanctioned by the 


‘ pociety; but they endeavoured to combine with it, as was usual, different, 
" yet accordant objects of pursuit. They visited Holland, Belgium, Hanover, 
“ some of the smaller German states, Denmark, and Prussia. They held, in 
* various places, religious meetings, not only for worship with the Friends, 
~ but also for the instruction and improvement of all classes; and they paid 
" many visits of mercy, to administer the consolations of the gospel to those 
“who were suffering affliction and persecution. They inspected prisons, 
“hospitals, and other public institations, and then presented their reports 


to the several governments ; always recommending to them, when neces- 
sary, the abolition of slavery, and the granting of religious toleration, 


Thus, after the example of their divine master, they ‘went about doing 

good.’ Their reception every where was cordial and joyous. ‘The com- 

mon people heard them gladly.’ They were admitted to long and familiar 

interviews with several of the continental sovereigns, who listened to 

their statements and suggestions with respectful attention. What diplo- 

macy had, in some instances, failed to effect, they were the means of 
accomplishing ; and the King of Holland, who had been in the habit of 
procuring slave soldiers from the Gold Coast, was induced, by Mr. 

Gurney’s representations, to abandon the practice. The third visit, which 

was for similar purposes, took place in 1843.’’ 

It should be observed, that during these visits Mr. Gurney did 

not content himself merely with visiting distinguished persons, in 
order to promote the abolition of slavery, but that when oppor- 

tunities presented themselves he held soirées, at which considerable 
numbers of influential persons were present, to whom he not only 
imparted the results of his own examination of the working of free- 
dom in the British emancipation colonies ; but enforced with per- 
suasive eloquence the duty of promoting the universal extinction of 
slavery, and the slave trade. We were favoured to be present on 
one of those occasions, and found ourselves in the midst of Peers, 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, pastors of the Protestant, 

and priests of the Roman Catholic Church, descendants of the 
Negro race from Martinique, Guadaloupe, Bourbon, and Senegal ; 
natives of Greece, Servia, and other countries; students at the 
French University, and the Protestant Establishment for Missions 
among the Heathen—to all of whom he imparted the ripe fruits of 
his matured judgment and experience, on the all absorbing subject 
of human rights. Nor did he confine himself to this mode of im- 
parting information. His ‘Winter in the West Indies” was trans- 
lated into French, and circulated unsparingly in those countries, in 
whose colonies and dependencies @ slavery was yet permitted 
to exist. Nor did he hesitate, when necessary to promote the 
sacred cause of freedom, to dispense his liberal benefactions, 

It is due to Mr. Gurney to say, that he took a deep interest in 
the Niger Expedition, and contributed largely to its support. The 
subject is referred to in the following extract : 

‘‘ The plans suggested and advocated by Sir Fowell Buxton on behalf of 
Africa, including the Niger expedition, gained his hearty approbation 
and his liberal aid; except ‘indeed, ‘ those vile guns’ by which it was to 
be defended in time of need ; which were a sore trouble to him, and which 
made him reflect and hesitate for some time, before he found he could 
consistently support the scheme. The public meeting held in Norwich 
for its support, was painfully tumultuous; being attended by a great 
number of operatives, at that time much exasperated by their own 
sufferings, and by the inflammatory falsehoods of a violent and wicked 
leader. Not one of the speakers—not even he, could be heard. He had 
set his heart on that meeting; he hoped it would tend to lessen the mass 
of human crime and misery; he had been at great expense as well as 
labour in preparing for it; but he kept his temper admirably amidst ‘ the 
tumult of the people;’ and though he no doubt keenly felt the disap- 
pointment which their unreasonable opposition occasioned, he meekly 
said to afriend, ‘ Well, there has been a great storm, but it’s a comfort, 
thou knowest, that we have passed the resolutions.’ ’’ 


Mr. Gurney united cordially with the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in promoting its general objects. 
He watched with vigilance the attempts of the colonial legislatures 
to abridge the liberties or coerce the labour of the emancipated 
classes, and was ever prompt to render his aid to prevent these 
attempts being realized. He was deeply convineed that the 
schemes resorted to by the Government, and by the colonies, for the 
supply of foreign labour, were unnecessary, unjust, and most 
immoral in their tendency; they therefore met with his most 
strenuous opposition. On the accession of Mr. Gladstone to office, 
he headed a deputation of the Anti-Slavery Committee, for the 
purpose of inducing the Government to abandon the practice ; and 
there can be no doubt that the facts and the reasonings which 
were then submitted to the Secretary of the Colonies, led that 
honourable gentleman to modify it. To show how keenly jalive 
he was to this subject, we beg to quote the following passage from 
his speech, delivered at a public meeting, at Norwich, at the 
latter end of 1845 :— 

‘ Since the abolition of slavery in the Colonies, there had arisen, even 
under the auspices of the Government cf Great Britain, certainly not 
exactly the old system—the typhus fever of slavery—but certainly evils 
of « typhoid kind—evil bearing just the relation to slavery that typhoid 
disease did to typhus fever. The immigration of Coolie labourers into 
the Mauritius, and other West India Islands, was the exemplification of 
this; it was typhoid in every respect, as near as possible to the. old 
abomination of Negro slavery.” 
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In April, 1846, Mr. Gurney presided over a large meeting 
of the citizens of Norwich for the purpose of reviving the City and 
County Anti-Slavery Society which was done, and in connexion 
with ita Ladies’ Association was also formed, At a meeting of the 
Committee of that Society, held in December last, he strongly 
advocated the necessity of securing the franchise to the emancipated 
Negroes. He felt that this was a matter of great practical import- 
ance, which indeed it is ; for until they have a voice in returning 
representatives to the legislative assemblies, their rights can never 
be properly secured. ; 

In taking our leave of this most honoured and estimable indivi- 
dual, we deeply feel that not only has the Anti-Slavery cause 
sustained a most severe loss in his removal, but that the cause of 
general philanthropy has greatly suffered also, 

We cannot better conclude this brief statement than by appro- 
priating the following language, referring to his journeys and 
labours, to promote the best interests of mankind ; it is written, not 
in the language of eulogy, but of truth :— 

‘* Who can tell the amount of temporal and spiritual good which may 
have already resulted, and which may yet result from these visits of 
mercy, by which both hemispheres have been travelled and blessed! What 
strength and variety of intellectual and moral power was exercised durin g 
these journeys; and how he was enabled to adapt himself suitably to all 
circumstances and to all persons, whether he was visiting the prison or 
the palace, and whether he was preaching in the great congregation, or 
standing before kings, and teaching senators wisdom! What multitudi- 
nous works of faith and labours of love he pursued ; not becoming faint 
and weary in well doing, but ever renewing his strength with his toil ; 
not sinking down into despondency, but deriving courage from adverse 
circumstances; and ever rising like the eagle, aiming at the sun, 

* With an eye that never winks, 
And a wing that never tires !* 
What love to God, and what love to man, must have mingled in his heart, 
and glowed there continually, as the never-failing and ever-inspiring 
spring of all that he was, and of all that he did! And what works have 
yet to follow him into that world, where saved, not by works, but by 
faith and grace, he now rests from his labours, finds his home and his 
heaven in God, and enjoys there a happiness as large as his desires, and 
as lasting as his immortality !” 

Mr. Gurney was born at Earlham, near Norwich, in the year 

‘1788, and died on the 4th of January, 1847; he was consequently 
‘in the 59th year of his age. 





The following is the tribute of respect paid to the memory of Mr. 
Gurney by the Anti-Slavery Society, of which he was so distin- 
guished an ornament, 

At a General Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, held at No. 27 New Broad Street, on Friday the 
15th of January, 1847, 

JosEPH Sturae, Esq., in the Chair. 
It was unanimously resolved ; — 

That this committee record, with the deepest concern, the la- 
mented and unexpected death of their beloved co-adjutor Joszru 
Joun Gurney, Esq., late corresponding member of the society. 
-Eminently influenced by the spirit of the Gospel, the interests of 
Christian Philanthropy in general found in him, whilst living, an 
-enlightened, consistent, and liberal supporter; and the cause of 
the oppressed and suffering slaves throughout the world, in parti- 
‘eular, an eloquent advocate, and a conscientious and munificent 
friend. At home and abroad, on the Continent of Europe, in the 
United States, and in the British and Foreign West Indies, he 


‘sought diligently and carefully, under circumstances which gave 


weight to his counsels and exertions, to advance the liberty, the 
happiness, and the best interests of his fellow-men. To those whose 
privilege it was to know and co-operate with him in promoting 
the universal extinction of slavery and the slave trade, his memory 
will be endeared by the recollection of his Christian urbanity, cheer- 
ful activity, and disinterested benevolence. He lived greatly 
honored by all classes of men with whom he came into contact, 
yet he attributed not to himself, but to the “grace of God” in 

‘Christ Jesus our Lord” both the influence which he possessed in 
society, and the measure of success which attended his many 
‘works of faith and labors of love.’ 


On behalf of the committee, JouHN ScoBLE, 


Secretary, 





FUNERAL. 
(Abridged from the Norfolk News.) 
During the interval between the death and the funeral of Joseph 


John Gurney, the sensation created by the mournful event which 


has cast so unprecedented a gloom over the ancient city of Norwich, 





continued rather to increase than to abate, By realizing their 
loss, the inhabitants have come to feel so much the more intensely 
its gravity and its extent. Persons of all classes and of every age, 
however various in opinion on other subjects, have united in their 
high estimate of the character of the deceased, and in the melan- ake 
choly satisfaction of recalling excellencies of which now, alas! 4 
the memory alone remains. The half-closed shops, and the dark 
ened windows of the private houses, in every part of the city, gave 


saepeiiorenees 


unequivocal testimony to the sorrow which reigned within, _ ES 

Other demonstrations of affection and esteem were made, On a 
Sunday the subject was referred to in the pulpit, by a large number | 
of the ministers of religion, as well of the established, as of dissenting a 
churches. Several funeral sermons were preached, and amonget ~ | 
the rest, one by the bishop, in the cathedral, where anthems “ 


appropriate to the occasion were sung by the choir. 

The funeral itself, as might have been expected from these 
unusual preliminaries, was an extraordinary scene. The mort 
of Tuesday, the appointed day, was ushered in by the tolling of the 
bells of the various churches. At an early hour the entire city - Pe 
suspended business, in order to witness, or to take part in the a he 
approaching ceremony, A number of gentlemen, among whom see 
were the mayor, the ex-mayor, and the sheriff, went out in ie 
carriages as far as Earlham Hall, the residence of the deceased, 1: 
about two miles distant from Norwich. Other persons, including ee 
a large portion of the scholars of Palace Street British School, ot 
walked to the same spot. The procession set out from Earlham at Poe 
about ten o’clock. It consisted of the hearse, and the carriages 
containing the relatives, followed by the equipages which had 
arrived from Norwich, making in all more than fifty, and accam- 
panied by a considerable body of pedestrians. As the procession 
moyed on towards the city it was met by a gradually increasing 
number of the inhabitants, who had issued forth in a continuous 
stream to pay their last tribute to the memory of Joseph John 
Gurney. Every vacant space was occupied with spectators, and 
the road sides were like living walls. All, however, appeared 
to be impressed with the solemnity of the occasion, and with the Bi 
desire to preserve a becoming order, A body of Sunday-school | 
teachers, to the number of about two hundred, joined the proces- 
sion. The passage through the city presented a striking spectacle. 
The closed shops, the thronged but quiet streets, the windows 
everywhere filled with persons looking on with mute emotion, all 
spoke of a sentiment alike deep, universal, and irrepressible. 
It was the language of a bereaved community lamenting the 
loss, and bearing a last testimony to the virtues of a fellow 
citizen, beloved and honotfed in life: still more beloved and 
honoured now that he was gone. : : 

The procession moved slowly towards the burying ground 
attached to the Friends’ Meeting house in the Gildencroft. Long 
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before it reached this spot many persons had assembled there, some a 


for the purpose of taking their places near the grave, others for 
the sake of preventing the pressure which, on account of the crowd, 
was to be anticipated. With this view, a number of gentlemen 
formed, and maintained during the whole ceremony, a close double 
file, sufficiently extended to secure an uninterrupted passage from 
the entrance of the ground to the place of interment, and from 
thence to the adjoining meeting house. By this means the most 
perfect order was preserved throughout. At about half past eleven 
the hearse arrived at the narrow gateway leading to the burying 
ground, from whence the coffin was borne to the grave by six. 
members of the Society of Friends, followed by the mourners. 
These were—Mrs. Guruey, supported by Samuel Gurney, Eaq. 
and Mrs. H. Backhouse; John Henry Gurney, Esq., and Mrs. 
Gurney; John Church "Backhiesd, Esq., and Mrs. Backhouse ; 
Rey. Francis Cunningham and Mrs. Cunningham; Joseph Fry, 
Esq. and Mrs. Samuel Gurney; Thomas Fowler, Esq. and Mrs. 
Fowler; John Fowler, Esq. and Miss achel Fowler; John 
Gurney, Esq. and Mrs. Gurney; Sir Edward N. Buxton, Bart. 
and Miss H. Kirkbride; Edmund Gurney, Esq. and Miss Sarah 
Gurney; William Gurney, Esq. and Miss Richenda Gurney ; 
Andrew Johnstone, Esq. and Mrs, Johnstone ; John Gurney Fry, 
Esq. and Joseph Fry, jun., Esq. ; Joseph Ga. Esq. and Francis 
Hoare, Esq.; Francis Cresswell, Esq. and Foster Reynolds, Esq. ; 
Charles Buxton, Esq. and Ernest Bunsen. Esq. ; Henry Birkbeck, 
jun., Esq. and Miss Emma Birkbeck ; Mr. en ee and 
Mr. William Fowler ; Jonathan Bell, Esq. and Mrs. Grey ; Alfred 
Chapman, Esq. and ’ Addison Cresswell, Esq.; Robert Barclay, 
Esq. and Miss Barclay ; John Hodgkin, Esq. and James Sheppard, 
Esq.; John Brightwen, Esq. and Mrs. Brightwen; Miss Aggs 








and Mrs, Opie: Barnard Dickinson, Esq. and Mrs, Susannah 
r~ 
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Grandes ; ay. Edward Hankinson and Rey. Arthur P. Stanley ; 
Josiah Forster, Esq. and Robert Forster, Esq.; Mrs. Forster and 
W. E. Forster, Esq. ; Ford Barclay, Esq. and Thomas Brightwen, 
Esq. ; Joseph Foster, Esq. and Mrs. Sampson Foster; Mr. 
Foster, jun. and Miss Foster ; Archibald Dalrymple, Esq. ; Donald 
Dalrymple, Esq. and Mrs. Dalrymple; ; and the servants from the 
Tlall. 
© In addition to those who came in carriages from the Hall, a 
number of friends here followed, who had fallen into the procession 
as the cortége left the park gate. Amongst these-were :—James 
Doyle, Esq., Francis Gibson, Esq., J. B. Alexander, Esq., Peter 
Bedford, Esq., Richard Barrett, Esq., Thomas Norton, Esq. and 
William Norton, Esq., William Ball, Esq., John Shewell, G. W. 
Alexander, Esq., George Stacey, R. Jefferys, J. Allcard, B. 
Braithwaite, Charles Gilpin, J. J. Lister, John Ross, Samuel 
Maw, The Mayor (Jeremiah Colman, Esq.), the Deputy Mayor 
“(John Betts, Esq.), the Sheriff (Charles Winter, Esq.), Joseph 
Scott, Esq., H. Patteson, Esq., Osborne Springfield, Esq., Edward 
Willett, Esq., Abel Towler, Esq., Rev. Richard Rigg, Rev. Paul 
‘Tohtieon, Rev. Samuel Titlow, Rev. J. Perowne, Rev. John 
Owen, Rev. W. Brock, Rev. John Alexander, Rev. A. Reed, 
Rey. I. Lord, Rev. Thomas Wheeler, Rev. J. J. Kempster, Rev. 
Corbett Cook, Mr. R. A. Gorell, Mrs. Lubbock, Mr. Woods, Mr. 
‘Cross, Mr. Edwards. 

After the procession had reached and surrounded the grave, at 
‘the mouth of which the coffin was supported, a profound silence 
ensued, according to the solemnly appropriate practice of the 
“ Friends.” This was, at length, broken by Mr. John Hodgkin, 
“who made @ brief reference to the 55th, 56th, and 57th verses of 
the 15th chapter of the Ist of Covinthians. Another pause took 
‘place, followed by an address delivered by Mrs. Lucy Maw, of 
Needham. The coffin was then lowered. It was an impressive 
and affecting moment. The circle of mourning relatives, the 
surrounding crowd of spectators—scarcely less moved or less 
warmly attached to the deceased—persons of all ranks, of all ages, 
of all communions; Magistrates and artizans, Clergymen and 
‘Dissenting ministers, Churchmen, Independents, Baptists, Metho- 
‘dists, and Friends—in short, representatives of the whole population 
-of Norwich, now tcok their last farewell of Joseph John Gurney. 





PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS RELATING TO THE IM- 
’ MIGRATION OF LABOURERS INTO THE BRITISH 
COLONIES. 


On the eve of going to press two blue books have reached us 
containing a large mass of. official information in relation to the 
emancipated Negroes, and the immigration of labourers into the 
“West Indian Colonies and Mauritius. We find it impossible to 
give even a summary of these documents in the present REPORTER ; 
we hope, however, to present to our readers all that is really 
valuable in them in our next. We cannot, however, forbear calling 
their attention to extracts from a despatch of Mr. Secretary 
Gladstone to Sir Wm. Gomm, late Governor of Mauritius, on the 
subject of Coolie immigration to that island. Without pledging 
ourselves to a conformity of views with that honourable gentleman, 
we think it due to him to say that the tone of his despatch has 


greatly pleased us. 


THE CHARACTER OF COOLIE IMMIGRATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
~ °“ The importation of human beings as simple organs of labour, and in 
no other capacity, with no other thought or hope whatever than a return 
with the proceeds of their toil after a given time to their former home, 
of itself suggests serious thoughts, as a process that can never be exempt 
from danger ; and the character of these reflections becomes more grave 
_in proportion as the scale of their introduction is extensive and the trans- 
ition broad, whether in a moral or only in a geographical sense, from the 
‘one country to the other. In the case of Mauritius the difficulties in the 
‘moral and social order of things cannot easily be overrated ; for if, on the 
one hand, it is not to be doubted that the Coolie immigration has been 
advantageous to the material interests of the immigrants themselves, and 
has also served the purpose of effectually relieving a severe pressure of the 
demand for labour upon its supply, at and after the moment of emanci- 
pation; on the other hand, I think it impossible to deny that serious 
‘objections primd facie lie against the scheme on almost every other 
_ground, and objections, too, which are in no degree to be got rid of by 
the allegation of any fault on the part either of the local Government, or 
_of their officers more immediately concerned in superintending and con- 
ducting the immigration. The thin sprinkling of women, whom it has 
‘been found practicable to introduce with the large mass of males; the yet 
_rarer occurrence of cases of immigration in families; the length of time 
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for which the separation of the men from every natural and domestic 
relation of life (harmless only when it is short) must usually continue ; 
and the unprepared condition of Mauritius to bring into action any social 
and moral influence upon them for good, are difficulties which immediately 
present themselves. on the side of the Indian labourers; but it is also a 
most serious portion of the case, that their very extended introduction 
has had the effect of putting out of view the existence of the Negro popu- 
lation, to whom the island has lain, and still lies, under a deep debt, by 
no means cancelled through the mere act of their liberation. They had 
been introduced into Mauritius for no interest of their own, either under 
the authority of laws now admitted to have contravened a justice which is 
higher than law, or even, and this, in many cases, against every law and 
semblance of law. Imported for the purpose of labour only, they had 
been generally uncared for in all but animal respects. There was the 
highest conceivable obligation, after subjecting them to the influence of 
slavery, to bring to bear upon them the powers of Christianity and of 
civilization. For these purposes it was most desirable that they should 
have had the assistance of their former proprietors, forming the higher 
and wealthy class of the colony, as employers and as friends. But in 
order to that end, again, it was necessary that this latter class should have 
had very powerful motives for endeavouring to place or keep them under 
the influences of industrious habits and of unchanged local associations. 
In the West Indies, from the difficulty or even impossibility of introducing 
such masses of labour from other parts as could suffice to supplant the 
Negro labour, the body of planters, in addition to the kindly feelings 
which, without doubt, may in many cases be presumed, have had the most 
urgent reasons of self-interest, to use serious efforts to secure the aid of 
the emancipated labourers for the continued cultivation of their estates ; 
and perhaps nothing less than this stimulus of necessity, and the fear of 
ruin, could have sufficed to set effectively in motion that process which 
has certainly begun, and which is considerably advanced in the West 
Indian colonies; that process, difficult under any circumstances, but more 
difficult in proportion as it is required to be prompt, by which the 
members of a dominant caste unlearn their disparaging and injurious 
views of their inferiors, and not only adopt a new course of action, but 
acquire a new frame and habit of mind in regard to them. 

‘‘ Amidst infinite difficulties of detail, and under great pecuniary pressure, 
it is, at least true of the West Indies, that those who once were slaves are 
now their free and happy labouring population ; that they still raise, if not 
the whole, yet a large proportion of the products for export which they 
raised during slavery; and that the decrease is not to be set down of 
neccesity to the account of indolence, because freedom has opened to 
them, and especially to their women, new and becoming cares and 
employments. 

‘¢ In turning from this picture to Mauritius, I cannot but be struck 
and saddened with the contrast. The soil is tilled, and its products 
reaped, and this more largely than ever, but not by those who were born 
upon it; not by those who are to rest in it when dead ; not by those who, 
as in this and in many countries, make short migrations to meet some 
particular and temporary demand for labour at their own expense, and 
without any sensible shock to their social habits; but by those, who, 
though inhabitants for years, yet inhabit as labourers only ; strike no root 
into the earth; have none but a pecuniary relation to their superiors; are 
separated from womankind, the helpmate of man; have sustained loss 
with reference to their own religion ; and yet have not made any approach 
to the divine truth. I write in general terms—terms which of course are 
subject to exception, but of which I apprehend the general truth 
cannot be denied. But while 50,000 Indians have been brought 
into Mauritius, and two-thirds of these are acting as field labourers, 
where are the former cultivators—the emancipated population? Our 
information, ’as you are already aware, is defective; much remains 
to be supplied, but there is enough to show with clearness that 
(again speaking generally) they have disappeared from agricultural 
labour, from the precincts of the plantations, from any contact 
with the whites; that they are left to make their own way in this 
world, and to another world; that they are an inoffensive people, with 
energy to prevent them from falling into mendicancy, preying neither on 
one another, nor on the community at large. And surely this is no faint, 
but on the contrary very high praise, when we consider that it imports 
nothing less than that a displaced labouring population, but just released 
from slavery, has found for itself new modes of subsistence without 
dishonesty, without disorder, and without pauperism. 

‘« The usual dependence of the labourer upon the employer, otivake, 
and all things considered, happily, reversed in the West Indies, continued 
to subsist in Mauritius. The Coolie was at hand to bid down the Negro, 
and the Negro has not even attempted the competition. This advantage 
has been purchased at a price high in money, and higher still, I fear, in 
the social interests of the Negro “population, who have now ceased to 
stand in any sensible or active relation towards their former masters. The 
staple labour of the colony is now not natural, but artificial. 

‘ And the planter, as it appears to me, now begins to feel that he has 
lost his advantageous position ; that he is reduced wholly to a single, and 
that a short-lived, because not a natural. source of supply; and that he 
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woujd have stood better, even with regard to his economical prospects, had 
not the tie of association which connected the black population with the 
culture of the soil, been unhappily broken. 

‘It is not to be regarded as anything more than a temporary 
expedient, the offspring of necessity, to be modified and reduced in pro- 
portion as that necessity shall be relaxed; and that upon the score both 
of duty and interest, it should be considered whether a portion, at least, 
of the Negro population, cannot be brought to resume their places in the 
labour market of the colony. 


THE NECESSITY OF IMPROVING THE CHARACTER OF COOLIE 
IMMIGRATION. 


. * Apart from the demands for increased immigration, her Majesty’s 
Government see great dangers, and they are anxious to lay the foundations 
of slow, perhaps, but solid improvement. They would recognize the pro- 
mise of such improvement in whatever tends to modify the character of 
the Coolie immigration, apart from any question as to its amount, so as 
to render it more conformable to domestic order, in whatever may tend to 
convert temporary migration into migraticn for settlement, and thus to 
bring the Indian within the reach of civilizing, and, as her Majesty’s 
Government would hope, of Christian influence ; lastly, in whatever would 
appear likely to re-establish any part of the negro population in its con- 
nexion with the culture of the staple products of the island, whether by 
giving a particular turn to the training of the young, or by increased 
security for civil rights, or by encouraging any disposition of the negro 
to settle in situations convenient for labour on the estates, or of the 
planter to attract him by granting a liberal tenancy of houses, and plots of 
land, or in whatever other manner it be pursued, the object itself is one 
which I cannot too€arnestly commend to your solicitude. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS. 


‘« Whether or not long agreements for service are desirable, upon 
which it appears, that the Committee of Council hold one opinion, and 
-you, and Her Majesty’s Government in concurrence with you, another ; 
there can be little doubt that long continuance on the same spot, and in 
the same service, if it can be secured by means in themselves unexception- 
able, is much to be desired for the advantage of the labourer, not less 
than of the planter, I apprehend, however, that such continuance, in 
order to realize its beneficial purposes, must,as a general rule, be voluntary. 
And I think it a question well worth considering, whether contracts for 
the term of twelve months, may not have the effect both of rendering the 
relation of the employer and employed more uneasy while it subsists, and 
and of shortening its duration so as to keep it below that to which it 
might probably attain, if a system of indefinite hiring were to prevail. I 
conceive that experience in this country indicates, that indefinite hiring, 
to terminate upon a notice of reasonable length from either party, has a 
tendency to tranquilize the mind of the labourer, to put him at ease in his 
position, and to repress frequent change from one service to another, than 


_an agreement subsisting for the stipulated term of twelve months, the 


expiration jof which has an aptitude, that readily grows into habit, to 
unsettle and disturb. Her Majesty’s Government therefore are inclined 
to regard with favour such a change as that to which I have alluded. 





PETITION TO THE FRENCH CHAMBERS FOR THE 
‘IMMEDIATE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE 
FRENCH COLONIES. 

M. de Félice, the author of the very able pamphlet advocating 
the immediate and entire abolition of slavery, to which we have 
already drawn the attention of our readers, has prepared a petition 


to the Peers and Deputies relative thereto. This petition will be pre~ 


sented to the Chambers, at the commencement of their next Session. 
It has already received a vast number of signatures, and more are 
being daily added. It is a most agreeable duty to give the utmost 
publicity in our power, to this new manifestation in favour of the 
poor slaves. 

M. de Félice has happily expressed the sentiments of all philan- 
thropists on this subject in his petition. He says :— 

** We do not ask for a fresh amelioration of the colonial system ; but 
that you should fix a cer¢ain and early day for the complete emancipation 
of the slaves. 

‘« We are well aware that such a demand will encounter much opposition ; 
still, wehope to beable to support it with the best reasons ; and, gentlemen, 
we appeal to your intelligence and moral good sense to appreciate them. 

‘« Slavery is a crime to the full extent of the expression. No law 
can make it legitimate, or even find an excuse for it. Against justice 
there can be no law. Against the law of God, which declares that all 
men are free and equal, no law of man can prevail. 

‘« The Negroes of our colonies have committed no offence which would 
justify our legislature in depriving them of their liberty. They had no 
share in the bargain which made them slaves; they never knowingly 
consented, or could consent, to be reduced to that condition. In the sight 


_ of God, and of all men, yourselves, gentlemen, not excepted, we declare 





that their enslavement is nothing else than the triumph of brute dhe 
justice. 

“« Although interest may be involved in this question, the justice of pt 
demand remains unaltered. — It is, to say the least of it, immoral to make 
principle subservient to interest. Such are the politics of base on 
corrupt nations; such, gentlemen, should not be yours. 

‘* The slaves of our colonies are in a position similar to that of tnapia 
citizens, who have been cast into prison on a day of popular fury. To 
prolong their captivity, under the pretext that it would cost too much te 
do them justice, would be monstrous. The —" of negro ay 
is just such another monstrosity. 

‘‘Qne of these two courses must be adopted, — either declare to 
Christendom that slavery is not a crime, or haste to abolish it. No 
ae. course can be pursued which might redeem the honour of the 
nation.’ 

The author of the petition, after having shown that the emanci- 
pation of the slaves would not cause any danger to the lives or 
property of the planters, adds a phrase which we are astonished to 
find proceeding from his pen. He says:—‘‘The history of St. 
Domingo will never have its parallel.”” M. de Félice participates 
in an error which the planters have taken care to spread far and 
wide. The revolution of St. Domingo and the massacres which 
accompanied it were not in any respect the result of the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes; but of the civil war between the whites and 
the mulattoes. Blood was shed in the island two years and a half 
before the negroes were set free; and the Commissaries of the 
Convention only gave them their liberty to turn them into soldiers, 
with whom they might oppose the revolted colonists.. The abolition 
of slavery in St. Domingo, far from having caused bloodshed and 
strife in the island, restored peace and tranquillity to it. Several 
Abolitionist authors have established this fact beyond the least 
shadow of a doubt, and M. de Félice will, we are sure, be glad to 
learn it. The history of the former French colony, now for ever 
independent, together with justice, truth, and right, protests in 
favour of our cause. 

After having demonstrated in a few words that the negroes, 
when free, will work more willingly, and actively than when in 
bondage, the petition proceeds as follows :— 

‘« But there is a second order of ideas which appear to us equally 
conclusive in favour of the principle we have laid down. 

‘*You are well aware, gentlemen, that all the attempts which have 
been made to ameliorate the condition of the slaves have produced no 
beneficial results; and is it likely that the law passed on the 18th of July, 
1845, with the ordinances published afterwards, will be more fortunate 
than those which went before it. 

“The nature of things is stronger than the will of the egliliher. 
Heathen slavery might be modified from century to century ; but colonial 
slavery cannot. 

‘¢ In the colonies the condition of the slaves is not much bettered by the 
ordinances which have been passed: the little effect they have had is 
owing rather to fear and interest, (since the abolition of the slave-trade), 
than to the law. As to moral ameliorations, they are nullities, as all 
sincere and independent members, in both Chambers, have declated. In 
fact, the more the power of the planters has been contested, the mote 
cruelly have they oppressed their slaves. 

‘‘ The slaves have no religious education. The priests are not allowed 
to teach Christianity to the slaves. If some of them, more faithful and 
more bold than the rest, endeavour to do so, they are denounced, 
illtreated, and turned out of the colony. All the religion of the slaves 
consists in certain ceremonies, whose signification they do not comprehend, 
and the money expended for this purpose is entirely lost. 

‘‘ They have no elementary instruction. The schools opened for the 
slaves are only frequented by the children of the masters. 

‘‘ No justice is done in the colonies in the true acceptation of the term. 
However honourable and equitable the judges may be elsewhere, there, 
they are only commissaries, or the representatives of a class which 
oppresses the slave. Not a single example of an impartial sentence can 
be produced, in all the conflicts between master and bondman, 

‘There can be no equity. Equity reposes on equality. When equality 
does not exist, law and its application, is necessarily unjust. The slave 
is considered a minor in one respect, and ceases to be so in amot}er. 
When he makes a complaint, his testimony is invalid ; when he is accused 
of having committed a crime, he incurs a much heavier punishment that 


the master, thus proving that this entire system is an neon Mie As 


monstrous contradictions. 


‘¢ There is no efficacious protection for the slave. The census, patronage, 


the restrictions placed on the power of the master, are impotent barriers 
against the power of the slave-system. In all but atrocious actions which 
excite public indignation, the white is the white’s accomplice, He winks 
at the violation of the law: he excuses all the excesses of the planters. 


Once more, we say, this results necessarily , from such a state of things a8 : 
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we have described. One of these courses must be adopted,—either that 
the condition of the slaves shall be no more ameliorated; or resolve to 
‘abolish slavery entirely, and without delay. 

* ©The experiment of mitigation has already been tried in the British 
Colonies. After a lapse of ten years, nothing, absolutely nothing, had 
been accomplished. The negro population had diminished by the number 
Of fifty thousand. Not only the abolitionists, but even the ministers 
avowed, in the presence of all England, that their projects of amelioration 
had entirely failed, even in the crown colonies, which were more especially 
Wifected by them. 

_ Thus it has been in the French colonies ; thus it will continue to be. 
‘As long as slavery continues, no progress can be made. Nay! we have 
ven reason to fear an aggravation of the poor negro’s present sufferings. 

* On this account; we implore you, gentlemen, to fixa precise and early 
day for the complete abolition of slavery in the French colonies. 

“The time should be early ; as we wish it to be, as early as the taking 
of the necessary precautions for the safety of all, and for maintaining 
‘order, will permit. Then the law will be properly carried into execution. 
The planters will be compelled to attend to the moral and religious 
izistruction of the slaves, for their own good as well as future benefit, and 
the negroes, seeing the day of their enfranchisement at hand, will entertain 
‘no sentiments but those of joy and gratitude.”’ 

- This petition, as will at once be seen, is full of ability and 
energy. As soon as it appeared, all classes of society hastened to 
‘sign it. 

We earnestly request our friends to append their signatures to 
this document, We recommend all classes, to join in this good 
work. They, doubtless, will remember that it is a duty of the 
first importance for them to assist, by all the means in their power, 
to open in all parts of the country, lists for the signatures of all 

friends of emancipation. The right of petition is one of the rights 
of French citizens; and therefore, no one can take away from 

‘abolitionists the power of demanding emancipation, by legal means, 
from the legislature of the country.—La Réforme, 





SCENE ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 
HORRIBLE HUMAN SACRIFICES AT CALABAR. 

We have been politely favoured with the following :—“ In a 
communication which I received from the Rev. J. Clarke (to-day), 
“one of the Baptist missionaries at Bimbia, Western Africa, he 
states the following awful fact, occasioned by a most horrid custom, 
‘that of immolation of a number of hapless victims, on the death of 
“a royal personage, still prevailing in those parts. The letter is 
dated October 26th, {1846. He writes—‘ At Calabar there has 
_ "been & fearful sacrifice of more than 100 persons for a son of the 
- ‘Jate king. ‘The poor creature danced egbo all the day, drank 
_mimby, or palm wine, in large quantities, and died the same night. 
_It is supposed he was poisoned. This may be the case, or it may 
not; we cannot tell. The aged mother cried out in African 
_phrenzy, that she had lost her last child, and now had none to 
whom. to leave her property, and plenty of slaves must therefore 
-be sacrificed. Those at market, and all who heard in time, ran 
into the bush; they will remain there until the sacrifices cease, that 
‘is, as to personal liabilities to their doom. This will be rather 
‘more than one year. The sacrifice took place! Three holes were 
‘dug in @ house. The corpse was put into the first, with a number 
“of ye women. Into the second the slaves were put; and into 
‘the third the slaughtered Creoles, or town-born people. The 
_ proportion, as stated to us, for these holes, was thirty female slaves, 
forty male slaves, and twenty-nine Creoles. Much was done by 
Mr, Waddell, Mr. Edgerly, and also by Captain Millibourne, of 
"the Dove, to try to persuade King Eyamba to prevent the sacrifice, 
“but it could not be done. Mr. Clarke then suggests the following 
a8 calculated to lead to an early abolition of such a cruel practice. 
He states, ‘ One message sent by the Queen of England, and this 
urged by all the merchants who trade from England to Old 
Calabar, requesting the discontinuance of such a custom, would be 
effectual. The custom must soon cease, but it might be prevented 
the sooner by taking such a step. Let the merchants then 
“petition the Queen to send her requests to the Kings of Old 
“Calabar, who receive of her bounty for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, and desire them to offer no more such sacrifices on the 
death of their relatives.’ Should this meet the eye of some phi- 
‘Yenthropic merchant engaged in the West African trade, and 
‘ should he interest himself with his brother merchants to out 
the suggestions, and the end be accomplished thereby, he will 
confer not only a vast benefit upon the African race, but upon the 

friends of humanity throughout the world.” ae 
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SLAVE-HOLDING CLERGY IN KENTUCKY. 

In our scale of crimes, the selling away of parents from their 
children, and children from their parents, husbands from wives, 
and wives from husbands, into hopeless, life-long, irrevocable 
slavery, in some distant region, is one of the most atrocious. We 
regard this crime as inferior in heinousness to murder alone, It is 
frequently committed by respectable persons in every county in this 
state. The perpetrators of this crime can be found among those 
who regularly attend church. The preachers are aware of the 
fact, that before them sit men and women whose hearts are black- 
ened by this great sin. And what is the conduct of these goodly 
men? Do they depict the enormity of the crime in proper terms? 
Do they tell the well-dressed criminals before them that, if there 
is any truth in Christianity, the sundering of family ties for the sake 
of lucre, or to gratify vindictiveness, is a crime which, unrepented 
of, will be an eternal and impassable barrier between their souls 
and the gates of Paradise? Do they tell the ladies bedecked with 
satin, and the gentlemen arrayed in fine broad-cloth, who have 
torn children from the arms of their mothers, and wives {rom the 
embrace of their husbands, and sold them to dealers in human flesh, 
who will carry them into a region from which they can never again 
hold communication with those most dear to them—do they tell 
those genteel criminals, that their feet are on the slippery rock that 
overhangs the yawning abyss of perdition, and that they have given 
the Prince of Darkness a mortgage on their souls, written in tears 
and blood? No! we have never heard such truth from the pulpit. 

We have not been sketching from our fancy. Neighbours with 
whom we are intimately acquainted, have committed, time and 
again, and very recently, such atrocious crimes as we have alluded 
to, and clergymen who preach to them every Sunday, aware of 
the facts, have never made the slightest reference to them in their 
sermons, Such is the bondage which slavery imposes on the 
professed followers of him who died a martyr to popular passion. 
Such was not the conduct of the heroic Paul, and his co-labourers 
in the gospel. They preached against the crimes to which the 
people who heard them were most addicted, frequently placing 
their lives in imminent peril by so doing. We sigh to think there 
are so few among us worthy to perform the duties of their sacred 
office. —True American. 





REV. JOHN G, FEE, OF KENTUCKY, 


This gentleman is well known as a thorough-going and out- 
spoken Abolitionist. He attended the great convention at Cincin- 
nati last year. He is pastor of a Presbyterian church in Lewis 
County, Kentucky, and has lectured on slavery in different places. 
As his congregation is not able to give him full support, he has 
ben accustomed to receive an allowance from the funds of the 
American Home Missionary Society. By the usage of that 
society, each church receiving aid is expected to bring a certificate 
every year from some local ecclesiastical body or committee, 
recommending the appropriation. 

In Mr. Fee’s case application for such a certificate for the 
current year was made to the standing committee of the new-school 
synod of Kentucky; but the committee refused to endorse his 
application, because his church has adopted a rule “to receive no 
slave-holders, except they repent of that sin.” They also protest 
against any aid being given by the society to any church in their 
bounds that adopts such a rule, The synod, at its late meeting, 
approved and adopted the action of its committee, disclaimed all 
responsibility for Mr. Fee’s course in regard to slavery, and 
exhorted him to desist from exercising that rule, “and thus 
prepare the way for his continued exercise of the ministry among 
us, consistently with the peace of our churches.” 

The last expression clearly betrays both a consciousness that they 
cannot reach Mr. Fee by discipline, and a determination to break 
him up, if he persists, by other means—i, e., by ecclesiastical Lynch 
law. The New York Evangelist strongly advises the Kentuckians 
net to persecute Mr. Fee, if they wish to retain the good will of 
northern Presbyterians, but to rely on the force of reason and 
argument, especially as they are in a community where public 
opinion is all on their side. The Evangelist also hints at the 
construction likely to be given to their conduct, adverse to their 
sincerity in the oft-repeated declaration of southern Christians, 
that they are opposed to slavery, and ready to join in any wise 
plan to get rid of it, The Evangelist says :— 

“In the resolutions of the synod above quoted, they guard against their 
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being supposed to ‘ favour pro-slavery sentiments.’ But what one thing 
will they do? When will they begin? If one of their number offers to 
stem the tide of public odium, and risk the wrath of the mob, and his 
people join with him to make a small beginning, we should certainly 
expect the synod would at least let him alone; else all their professed 
readiness to see slavery undermined must pass for very little. The 
system cannot be perpetual; it must be done away, and what mode of 
trenching upon it is less exceptionable than for a body of men to agree 
that in their own number this evil shall not be found? To demand that 
even this shall not be tolerated, is to demand that the system, with all its 
abominations, shall remain inviolate for a period so indefinite that hope 
itself grows weary in endeavouring to calculate its arrival, The conscience 
of the church, the natural sense of mankind, and the promises of God 
will not wait so long. 

‘¢ Since the foregoing was written, we learn that Mr. Fee has been 
re-appointed by the American Home Missionary Society, and we doubt 
not their action will be abundantly sustained by the good sense and reli- 
gious feeling of the country, as consonant with the principles of Christian 
liberty and of the Presbyterian church.’’ 

We entirely concur with the Evangelist in according honour to 
the American Home Missionary for its prompt and proper proceed- 
ings in this case. It would have been disgraceful if the bigotry of 
a few slave-holding preachers had been allowed to thrust itself 
between the benevolence of our northern churches and its proper 
and intended object. And yet, judging from the conduct of other 
societies and institutions, there was great reason to fear an oppo- 
site result. Honour to this society for having dared to do RIGHT 
in the face of the commands of slave-holders. We hail it as the 
beginning of a new order of things. The Home Missionary Society 
of the Presbyterians have now one church in the slave-holding 
region, which openly treats the slave-holder as a sinner. Let the 
Baptists and the Methodists follow—yea—outstrip their brethren. 
There is the gospel in use for the removal of slavery. The time 
cannot be distant, perhaps is even now come or at hand, when the 
churches that sustain these societies shall demand that their con- 
tributions be applied to such churches only as are free from the sin 
of slave-holding. Then will the churches appear on the Lord’s 
side in this grand conflict. Let the Christians of the north once 
seriously undertake to evangelize the southern half of our own 
country, by sending preachers and planting churches everywhere 
that are free from slave-holding, and we shall see in exercise ONE 
OF THE TWO principal instrumentalities through which we may 
expect the gospel to exert its direct, proper, and decisive influence 
in the removal of slavery, The other of the two is giving the 
Bible to the slaves.—Emancipator. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


We continue our exposition of the Law of American slavery 
by noticing the civil condition of the enslaved. 
COLOUR A LEGAL. EVIDENCE OF SLAVERY. 


A white man may enslave any coloured one, and, as between 
himself and the slave, the law does not require him to establish 
his claim, the slave is compelled to remain so, if he cannot prove 
his freedom. The South Carolina Act of 1740 permits persons 
held as slaves, and claiming to be free, to petition the judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas, who, if they see cause, may allow a 

to bring an action for freedom against the master, The 
sequel of this law shows how poor is the encouragement for both 
the suitor and his guardian :-—— 

‘* And if judgment shall be given for the plaintiff, a special entry shall 
be made, declaring that the ward of the plaintiff is free, and the jury shall 
assess damages which the plaintiff’s ward hath sustained, and the Court 
shall give judgment, and award execution against the defendant for such 
damages, with full cost of suit; but in case judgment shall be given for 
the defendant, the said Court is hereby fully empowered to inflict such 
corporal punishment, not extending to life or limd, on the ward of the 
plaintiff, as they in their discretion shall think fit. Provided, that in 
an action or suit to be brought in pursuance of the direction of this Act, 
the burden of the proof shall lay upon the plaintiff ; and it shall be always 
presumed that every Negro, Indian, Mulatto, and Mestizo, is a slave, 
unless the contrary be made to appear (the Indians in amity with this 
government excepted, in which case the burden of the proof shall be on 
the defendant).’’—2 Brevard’s Digest, 229-30, 

Virginia shows her hostility to the claim for freedom by the 
following provision of her Revised Code :— 

‘* For aiding and abetting a slave in a trial for freedom, if the claimant 
shall fail in his suit, a fine of ——— "aml Rev. 
Code, 482. 
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~The only "known exception to this principle of throwing the 
burden of proof upon the person claimed as a slave, is in North 
Carolina, where persons of mixed blood, by a decision of the 
Court, are presumed to be free, ; 

By this cruel presumption, free persons are constantly taken up 
on suspicion of being runaways, and, after being in prison for some 
months, are sold to pay their Jary Frxs. 


MENTAL INSTRUCTION PROHIBITED. 
South Carolina may lay claim to the earliest movement in legis- 


this law :— 

‘« Whereas the having of slaves taught to write, or suffering them to 
be employed in writing, may be attended with great inconveniences; Be 
it enacted, That all and every person and persons whatsoever, who shall 
hereafter teach or cause any slave or slaves to be taught to write, or shall 


soever, every such person or persons shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit the sum of one hundred pounds current money.””—2 Brevard’s 
Digest, 243. i 


Similar in Georgia, by Act of 1770, except as to the penalty, 
which is twenty pounds sterling.—Prince’s Digest, 455. 


In the same state the following additional restraints were enacted 
in 1800 :— 

‘That assemblies of slaves, free Negroes, Mulattoes, and Mestizos, 
whether composed of all or any of such description of persons, or of all 
or any of the same, and of a proportion of white persons, met together 
for the purpose of menial instruction in a confined or secret place, &¢., 
&c., is (are) declared to be an unlawful meeting, and magistrates, &c., 
&c., are hereby required, &c., to enter into such confined places, &c., &e., 
to break doors, &c., if resisted, and to disperse such slaves, free Negroes, 
&c., &c.; and the officers dispersing such unlawful assemblies may 
inflict such corporal punishment, not exceeding twenty lashes, upon such 
slaves, free Negroes, &c., as they may judge necessary, for deterring them 
from the like unlawful assemblage in future.’’—Brevard’s Digest, 254 


Another section of the same Act declares :— 

‘‘ That it shall not be lawful for any number of free Negroes, Mulattoes, 
or Mestizos, even of slaves in company with white persons, to meet. 
together for the purpose of mental instruction, either before the rising of 
the sun or after the going down of the same,’’—-2 Brevard’s Digest, 254-5. 


Virginia passed the following in 1819 :— 
‘‘That all meetings or assemblages of slaves or free Negroes, or 


for teaching them reading or writing, either in the day or night, under 
whatsoever pretext, shall be deemed and considered an unlawful assembly; 


either from his own knowledge or the information of others of such un- 
lawful assemblage, &c., may issue his warrant directed to any sworn 


where such unlawful assemblages, &c., may be, for the purpose of appre- 
hending or dispersing such slaves, and to inflict corporal punishment on 
the offender or offenders, at the discretion of any justice of the yee, 
not exceeding twenty lashes.’’—1 Rev. Code, 424-5. 


Similar. laws exist in most of the slave states, and, in all, mental 
nstruction is practically discouraged, 


PROHIBITION OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


Many extracts from the laws of the Southern States might be 
given under this head. The following is but a specimen; it is 
from the South Carolina Act of 1800 ;— 

‘Tt shall not be lawful for any number of slaves, free last 
Mulattoes, or Mestizos, even in eompany with white persons, to meet 
together and assemble for the purpose of mental instruction or religious 
worship, either before the rising of the sun or after the going down of the 
same, And all magistrates, sheriffs, militia officers, &c,, are hereby yested 
with power, &c., for dispersing such assemblies, &c.’”’-—-2 Brevard’s 
Digest, 254-5. 

PROHIBITION OF SELF-DEFENCE. 

“If any slave shall presume to strike any white person, such slave, 
upon trial and conviction before the justice or justices, according to the 
directions of this Act, shall, for the Sirst offence, suffer sach punishment 
as the said justice or justices shall, in his or their discretion, think fit, not 
extending to life or limb ; and for the second offence, suffer pzatu.""—Jb, 


is not punished, however, when he strikes ‘“‘by the command, and 
in the defence of the person or property of his owner,” &¢, 








lation on this subject. In 1740, while yet a province, she enacted - 


use or employ any slave as a scribe, in any manner of writing what- 
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Mulattoes, mixing or associating with such slaves at any meeting-house, : 
or houses, or any other place, &c., in the night, or at any school or schools 


and any justice of any county, &c., wherein such assemblage shall be, 


officer or officers, authorizing him or them to enter the house or houses 


The law is similar in South Carolina; in both states the slave 
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The Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 


LONDON, MONDAY, FEBRUARY lst, 1847. 





In the last number of the Reporter we called the attention of 
our readers to the current report, that it was the intention of the 
Home Government to introduce a new code of laws into the eman- 
cipated colonies, for the purpose of fixing the relations between 
immigrant Coolies and Africans, and their employers, as well as 
with the local authorities. 

Since then we have had an opportunity of perusing the govern- 
ment project, and we deeply regret to say, that of all the schemes 
for coercing a labouring population, in a state of freedom, that we 
have ever met with, it is the worst. It is an ingeniously contrived 
plan to force every immigrant on to the plantations, and to keep 
them there, for a period, at least, of five years; to prevent them 
from exchanging masters; and to reduce the price of agricultural 
labour to the lowest possible point. It proposes to leave the immi- 
grants free, but will not permit the enjoyment of freedom except 
at, to them, a costly price. By a new system of taxation, fines, 
duties on contracts, and passports enforced by imprisonment and 
hard labour, these poor strangers will be effectually deprived of 
their liberty, and placed under the control of their employers, 
That our readers may not think we exaggerate, we now submit to 
them ‘the heads of an ordinance’ sent to Mauritius and other 
colonies to be worked into a law by their respective Legislative 
Assemblies, with an intimation that if it be adopted by them, it 
will be recommended to Her Majesty for her sanction. 


"4, “That a register be made of all immigrants who have been intro- 
duced into the island, at the public expence, within the last five years, 
and that such register be filled up from time to time with the names of 
newly-arrived immigrants, and also with such other particulars as are 

2. “‘ Allimmigrants, whose names shall appear in the said register, 
to be required, before leaving the island, to obtain a passport from the 
officer by whom such register shall be appointed to be kept; if an immi- 
grant, proposing to leave the island, shall have completed five years of 
industrial residence, the passport so delivered, shall give him a right to a 
free passage back to India; if he shall not have completed five years of 
such residence, he shall not have a right to a free passage; and further, 
before receiving a passport, shall be required to pay the sum of £1 for 
each year that may be wanting to make up the term of his residence. 

3. “Every such registered immigrant, during the term of his five 
years’ industrial residence, to be required, in the event of his not being 
under a written engagement to work for some planter, to pay monthly 
the sum of five shillings in advance, such monthly tax being imposed to 
make up to the colony for the loss of the labour, in consideration of 
which he had received a free passage." 

4. ‘‘ Written engagements to work for a planter only, to exempt an 
immigrant from the payment of the above tax in the event of their being 
for a year, and upon paper bearing a stamp ; the stamp, upon an original 
agreement, to. be charged forty shillings; that upon the renewal of an 
expired agreement, twenty shillings. All such agreements to be made 
known to the officer appointed to keep the register of immigrants, for 
the purpose of being therein recorded. 

5. ‘‘ All planters or otherwise, employing any registered immigrant 
without a stamped agreement, are to be responsible for the payment of any 
monthly tax, which may then be due by him, and also for making good 
to any person to whom such immigrant may at that time be under engage- 


_ ment, any claims which he may have upon him. 


6. ‘‘No portion of the time, during which any registered immigrant 
may have been in the island, to reckon as part of the five years’ industrial 
residence, required from him, unless he shall have been working under a 
stamped agreement for some planter, or else duly paying the monthly tax 
imposed upon him. 

7. “Every registered immigrant under an agreement to work for a 
planter, who shall absent himself from his work, is to forfeit his claim to 
wages and rations; and further, the sum of one shilling a week, or two 
pence a day to his master during the time of his absence, such absence, 
also, if it shall last more than a week, shall be made known to the 
register of immigrants, and shall not reckon as part of the five years’ 
industrial residence. 

8.. ‘‘ By giving one month’s notice, either an immigrant or a planter, 
to. whom he is under a stamped engagement, is to have the right of 
appearing before a magistrate, and cancelling such engagement ; provided, 
however, that, if this shall be done by the desire of the immigrant, he 
shall be required to pay to his master a proportion of the stamp duty paid 
by him on the agreement, equal to the proportion of the term for which 
it was made remaining umexpired. 








9. ‘The monthly tax and payments hereby made due by immigrants 
absenting themselves from their work are to be summarily recoverable 
before a magistrate ; and, in the event of an immigrant being unable’ to 
pay, imprisonment with hard labour to be inflicted upon him, at the rate 
of one day’s imprisonment for every sixpence due.”’ 


In order that our readers may the better understand the true 
character of the proposed law, we beg to state that, at the present 
time, all immigrants, whether from Africa or India, reach the 
British colonies perfectly free; that they are at liberty to select 
both their employers and employments, at such wages as may be 
agreed upon; that they are not compelled to enter into a written 
contract of service for any period whatever, but that if they consent 
to do so, it must be in the presence of a stipendiary magistrate, 
who is bound to see that they fully understand its conditions, and 
that they are not fraudulently dealt with; that no contract, is to 
exceed one year’s duration; that they are at liberty to return at 
their own expense whenever they may wish, or have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, but that if they remain in the colonies, a period 
of five years, they are entitled to a free passage back. Such is the 
substance of the present law. Now it is proposefl that every immi- 
grant brought into the colonies shall be indentured, on his arrival, 
to a planter for twelve months, or, if he refuse this, he shall be 
subjected to a monthly tax of 5s. to be paid in advance, a thing 
equally impossible to Africans and Coolies, who usually arrive 
pennyless and friendless; that every contract for service is to bear 
a 40s, stamp, except when renewed with the same master, when 
it is to be reduced to 20s.; that should any contracted labourer 
legally terminate his agreement for any cause whatever, before the 
expiration of the year, he is required to pay his master at and after 
the rate of 3s. 4d. per month, for the unexpired period of the 
term ; that he will not be permitted to leave the colonies, even at 
his own expense, until he has accomplished five years of industrial 
residence, without a passport, for which he must pay at the rate 
of £1. every year, for the unexpired term of five years; and that 
if the immigrants be unable to pay either the monthly tax, or the 
proportion of stamp duty made due to his master on quitting his 
service, or any fines that may accrue to the same party from absence 
from labour, he is to be punished with imprisonment and hard 
labour, at the rate of one day for every sixpence that may be due. 

To this system of special taxation we strongly object, as unjust 
in principle, and particularly oppressive in its present application. 
It;throws the whole of the imported labour into the hands of the 
planters, at the expense and inconvenience of every other part of 
the community. We equally object to the mode of enforcing it, 
as unconstitutional, The non-payment of a tax or fine, is to be 
made a penal offence, and to be punished criminally with imprison- 
ment and hard labour. We further object to it, because the pro- 
posed law is to be retrospective: it is to embrace all immigrants 
imported into the colonies during the last five years, as well as 
those who may be hereafter introduced, and thus faith will be 
broken with them, We, finally, object to it because it is indis- 
criminating. It does nor except from its operation either women 
or children; and, may we not add, that it bears on its face the 
character of inhumanity? It will effectually prevent any Indian 
labourer from returning to his home, whether from love to his 
family, or for health, before the expiration of five years industrial 
residence, without a passport, for which he must pay a sum utterly 
disproportionate to his means. 

It is highly improbable that the number of Coolies and Africans 
in the British emancipated colonies, at the present time, is at least 
100,000, all of whom it is proposed to bring under the operation of 
this unrighteous law. Great numbers of them are employed in 
occupations other than those purely agricultural. If they refuse 
to enter into stamped agreements with the planters, they must com- 
mence paying the monthly tax af 5s. in advance, or suffer the 
penalty of the Iaw—imprisonment with hard labour; and even 
though many of them may have reached the term of five years 
residence in the colonies, yet if that residence has not been 
“industrial,” that is to say, has not been devoted to a planter, 
under a stamped agreement, for five years, or been subjected to the 
payment of the monthly tax for the same period, it will count for 
nothing. They must begin their service again. Can anything be 
more unreasonable than this ? 

We had hoped that the government would have reviewed the 
whole question of immigration—that if they had felt there was a 
necessity for its continuance, they would have compelled the parties 
immediately interested in it, the planters, to bear its expense, that 
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they would have laid it down as an inflexible rule, that no dis- 
parity of the sexes would henceforth be allowed, and that no law 
trenching on freedom of action would be admitted into any enact- 
ment intended for their government. We are disappointed in this 
expectation, yet we trust, that as the law referred to, is not to go 
into effect until it has been reviewed by the government, it will be 
totally abandoned. 





_ Among the testimonies of grateful admiration which the death 
of the venerable and beloved Toomas CLarxson has called forth, 
none, perhaps, will be more valued than that which we insert 
below. The President of Haiti, -‘Genrrat Ricué, in his own 
name, and that of the Haitian nation, penetrated with a deep 
sense of the eminent services rendered to his country and to his 
race by the venerable patriarch of abolition, has gracefully 
acknowledged it in a communication to the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, over which, while living, 
he was the recognised head. The older portion of British aboli- 
tionists will remember the difficulties which the haters of Negro 
freedom placed in their way, by holding up to public execration 
the fearful scenes formerly enacted in St. Domingo. The blacks 
were represented as a brutal and blood-thirsty race, whose cruelty 
and revenge knew no bounds; and that to bring them within the 
pale of freedom and civilization, would be impossible, without the 
uttermost risk to the lives and properties of their masters. No 
sooner was the voice of humanity and religion raised in behalf of 
that oppressed and degraded race, than the horrors of St. 
Domingo were conjured up to prevent it being heard. THomas 
CrLarxson, however, nobly stood forward to vindicate the Negroes 
from the cruel aspersions which the malignity of their oppressors had 
' cast upon them. He showed that the massacres and conflagrations 
which took place in St. Domingo, in 1791 and 1792, occurred in 
the days of slavery ; that they were occasioned by quarrels between 
the white and coloured free inhabitants, the royalists and revo- 
lutionists, who for the purpose of wreaking their venge. nce on 
each other called in the aid of their slaves. But subseque.tly to 
the proclamation of freedom by Santhonax and Polver 1, the 
French commissioners in that island, and while under the govern- 
ment of Toussaint L’OuvERTURE, he proved that the whites 
lived happily and in peace on their estates, and the negroes con- 
tinued to work for them; that ‘the colony marched as by 
enchantment towards its ancient splendour; that cultivation 
prospered, and that every day produced perceptible proofs of its 
progress.” This period of peace and prosperity lasted from 1796 
to 1802, when Napoleon Buonaparte, instigated not less by the 
old proprietors resident in France than by his own ambition, 
determined to re-enslave the cultivators, and for this most 
iniquitous purpose sent a formidable military and naval armament 
to St. Domingo. Then it was that new horrors were perpe- 
trated, Leclerc and his army setting the fearful example. After 
various successes and reverses, the French army were finally 
expelled from the island, and its independence asserted. But 
nearly one-half of its population had perished ; its cities had been 
wholly or partially destroyed ;"its plantations had been utterly ruined, 
and its various resources dried up. From that period to the present 
t has not recovered the shock ; but give it an enlightened govern- 
ment, internal peace, freedom of religious opinion, and the means 
of education; let capital stimulate industry, and commerce be 
unrestricted and free, and Haiti will more than rival the prosperity of 
enslaved St. Domingo. Most heartily do we desire that, under the 
peaceful auspices of GENERAL Ricu&, Haiti may occupy a pro- 
minent position among the American Republics; that its many 
wounds may be healed; and that an enlightened, beneficent, and 
vigorous government may fully repair the deep injuries it has 
sustained both from internal discord, and external aggression. 
But we have detained our readers too long from the tribute of 
respect paid by the President and citizens of Haiti to the memory 
of THomas CLARKSON. Our excuse must be the interest we take 
in the past history and present welfare of that interesting country. 


MINISTERE DE LA JUSTICE, DE L’ INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE 
ET DES CULTES,. 


Port ai Prince, Dec. 24th, 1846. 
To the Members of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. 
Gentlemen,—The news of the death of Tuomas CLarxKson has 
struck all the true friends of human liberty with consternation. 
His EXOELLENCY THE PRESIDENT oF Harri, who echoes the 


sentiments of every Haitian, has commanded me to write to you, 
to express the deep concern he feels at the great loss which the 


cause of emancipation has just sustained. — 


There are, gentlemen, some men whom Providence has raised up 
for the especial purpose of carrying out His great designs in 
reference to mankind, The mission of the venerable Tuomas 
CLAaRKson was clearly pointed out to him; and that devoted man 
performed his duty with all the fidelity and zeal of an apostle. 
Even in this world his perseverance and his virtues found their 
reward; and after a long series of labours and trials he was 
permitted to enjoy the sweet satisfaction of seeing the slave-trade 
abolished, liberty proclaimed throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the British empire, and the spirit of emancipation. 
struggling for the deliverance of the people yet afflicted with the | 
leprosy of slavery. He was allowed to anticipate the time when, 
from one end of the earth to the other, all men shall be FREE. 
He was allowed to dit in peace, giving glory to his Creator, who 
had designed him to be the means of so much happiness and 
security to a class of men who, for so long a period, had been 
devoted.to the most degrading slavery. 

But if any thing can mitigate the sorrow felt at so great a 
loss, it is the fact that His ExcELLENCY THE PRESIDENT feels, 
in common with all Haitians, that the work of the venerable 


he presided, and in whose labours he took a part more active than 
his advanced age would have seemed to allow. All of you, the Hai- 
tians well know, are animated with the same fervent zeal as the vir- 
tuous man whom we now regret. He has often aided you with his 
counsels and his experience ; he has often talked to you of better 
times to come for the African race. That the wishes of this holy 
apostle of emancipation may be realized we fervently hope. Both 
blacks and whites, we all will work for the accomplishment of this 
end, each one in his own circle; for the cause of liberty is the 
cause of God. You will labour for the completion of that noble 
temple, which the venerable Tuomas CLarxkson desired to raise 
to the honour of God, who had so often assisted him in his painful 
exertions, by the destruction of slavery in every country where it 
has raised its execrable head. In the dwelling place of the 
just made perfect, whence THomas CLARKSON now contemplates 
your philanthropic effort, he will take delight in remembering that 
he has left behiad him disciples worthy of himself, and worthy te 
fulfil the mission that he had undertaken in the spirit of love. 

His EXCELLENCY THE PresrpEent oF Harrr has ordered 
me further to express to you, gentlemen, the high opinion he 
entertains of you personally, and the interest that he takes in your 
labours. His ExcELLENCY regards, with an attentive eye, the 
progress of this great and noble question, and his heart sincerely 
rejoices at each new triumph that the cause to which you have so 
generously devoted yourselves, obtains. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
With the highest sentiments of esteem, 


(Signed) A. LAROCHEL, 


Secretary of State for the department of Justice, Public 
Instruction, and Religion. 





We are delighted to find that Lord Palmerson has issued a 
circular despatch to British Consuls residing in slave-holding 
countries, on a subject of great importance in its bearing on 
slavery and the slave-trade. It cannot fail to have a beneficial 
influence on the minds of Englishmen residing in such countries, 
and will operate as a severe check to their holding and in any 
other way mixing themselves up with the odious system of slavery. 


‘* Foreign Office, Nov. 11, 1846. 


‘¢ Srn,—I have to refer you to the circular issued under date of May 
8th, 1841, to Her Majesty’s functionaries residing in countries where the 
condition of slavery exists, acquainting them with the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that it would be unfitting that any officer holding 
an appointment under the British crown should, either directly or in- 
directly, hold or be interested in slave property. 


‘¢In furtherance of the principle thus laid down, and in order to° 
prevent Her Majesty’s functionaries from being engaged, under any 
circumstances, in the purchase or sale of a slave, Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment has come to the determination of prohibiting all British functionaries 
residing in slave-holding countries from administering to the estates of 
deceased persons in cases in which slaves form part of the property of the 





deceased ; and you are hereby prohibited accordingly. 
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Tomas CLarxson is ably carried on by the Society over which . 
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“© You Will publish this instruction for the information of all British 
subjects residing in Venezuela.” 
B. H. Wilson, Esq., &c. (Signed) PALMERSTON. 
We are equally delighted to find that the late foreign secretary, 
Lord Aberdeen, has. remonstrated with effect, against the laws in 
force in the slave states of the United States, which subject British- 
born coloured persons resorting to them in their lawful business to 
imprisonment ; and, under some circumstances, to be sold as slaves. 
Those laws have long been found intolerable, and the wonder is 
they should so long have been submitted to. We hope soon to be 
able to give full particulars of this important fact. 


‘We reprint from the Friend of China and Hong Kong Gazette 
of October last, an extract of a letter which appears in its columns 
ahd signed an Enouisaman, which contains a very serious 
allegation against the authorities of that island in the case of certain 
slaves. It is as follows :— 

«¢ Some unfortunate slaves from the Portuguese settlement of Macao, 
fied to this colony, hearing that under our flag they would be free. It is 
alleged that before fleeing from bondage they robbed their masters of 
some articles of jewellery, but this does not in the least alter the merits 
of the case which I now narrate. They were taken up in Hong Kong, on 
the suspicion of having committed a robbery in the Portuguese settlement, 
otir governor obligingly intimating to the governor of Macao that the 
slaves wore in custody, and would be delivered on application. Mr. 
Bditor, I will not venture to comment upon this procedure—it is so 
extraordinary, so un-English, so opposed to everything that is just and 
liberal, that the man who would sanction it is unfit to hold any office in a 
British colony.” 

We perfectly agree with the writer of this statement, that the 
act is not only repugnant to English feeling and opposed to the 
spirit of British law, but is deserving of the severest reprehension. 
We are not aware that we have an extradition treaty with Portugal, 
bat supposing we had, it would afford no warrant for the restoration 
of fugitive slaves. It isan easy thing to bring charges against this 
class of persons of robbery, but surely the mere fact of such a charge 
being brought constitutes no valid ground for their delivery. 








Portrp. 


LINES ON THE LAMENTED DEATH OF JOSEPH 
° JOHN GURNEY. 
Gurney is gone! ere yet life’s evening star 
~ Had risen, or night had thrown one sable cloud 
- Around him. ‘' While yet day,’’ his task was done, 
. And he has reached his home with step unwearied ; 

A helper of the poor is gone! who ne’er 

Looked on the face of want but to relieve. 

Green will the sod become around his tomb— 
With tears that silent sorrow o’er him weeps. 
A leader in our ranks is fallen! one who 

Led on full many a band, himself a host ; 

Truth’s glorious banner he unfurled, and bore 

’ Victorious o’er the troops of fallen Wrong. 

Why ask the marble to record his worth 

Whose lasting name a Monument shall stand ; 
Whose deeds of daily life the inscription mark— 

‘‘ He lived for God, and now with God he reigns.’’ 
Come to his grave ye lovers of mankind, 

Raise high the fallen standard, rally round, 

Truth is not fallen: though the mighty fail— 

A mightier lives; strong in his strength fulfil 
Love’s own pure labours for your fellow men. 
Gurney! thy requiem shall be holy vows, 

Grief’s tribute—wrongs redressed—the opprest made free, 
Thy funeral knell —the signal to advance— 

Rally our forces, and by many an arm 

Achieve such victories as thy own has won. 





Parliamentarp Entelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—January 23rd. 


CORN IMPORTATION AND NAVIGATION LAWS SUSPENSION BILLS. 

On the motion of the Maraurs or Lanspowne both the bills were 
réad a first time and ordered to be printed. The Noble Marquis also gave 
notice that at the sitting of the house on Monday next, he should move 
the suspension of the standing orders, with a view to facilitate the progress 
of these two measures through all their stages on that day. 

‘Lorp ‘Sranvey said, he understood his noble friend opposite to state 





that he meant to confine his course of proceeding as to the suspension of 
the standing orders to the two bills just brought up, both of which were 
temporary measures to meet the existing exigencies of the country, and of 
which it was not intended to carry their operations, beyond the Ist day of 
September next. He (Lord Stanley) thought it right to tell his noble 
friend that there would not be any opposition from any quarter to his taking 
steps for passing those bills through all their stages on Monday. He, 
however, must express the regret with which he had learned the determi- 
nation of her Majesty’s government to pass simultaneously with these bills, 
a measure for the admission of sugar and molasses for the purpose of dis- 
tillation. He should have been glad if this measure was to be introduced 
to meet only the temporary difficulties which existed, as if so, it might 
have been passed without delay or opposition—indeed, with unanimity ; 
but when it was proposed to introduce this bill, not as a temporary, but 
a permanent measure, it could not be expected to be allowed to pass with 
the same absence of discussion as the other two measures. A good deal of 
information would be required as to the practical working of the details of 
the proposed measure, particularly after the alteration made in the sugar 
duties last year, under which the duties were to diminish gradually until 
1851, when they were to wholly cease. Much information on the subject 
would be required, and without knowing what course the House of Com- 
mons might take, he (Lord Stanley) would ask the noble marquis opposite 
whether, in the event of the government persevering with that bill, there 
would be any objection, for the purpose of fair inquiry, to refer it when it 
came up to this house, to the examination of a select committee, not for 
the purposes of delay, but in order to sift and ascertain by viva voce evi- 
dence the probable effects upon the revenue and commerce of the country, 
which the adoption of the measure might produce. 

The Marauis or LANspwownkeE replied, that nothing could be more 
correct than the statement of the noble lord, that it was intended to make 
the two bills now on the table temporary and not permanent measures. 
The noble lord had also stated truly, that the other measure, in relation 
to the sugar duties, in reference to distillation, was intended to be a per- 
manent measure, and, under no circumstances, should he wish to propose 
that it should pass through all its stages in one night. On the contrary, 
every opportunity would be afforded to their lordships to give it the fullest 
consideration. As to the suggestion for referring the bill to a select com- 
mittee, that would depend upon the state in which it came up from the 
other house, and the mode in which it had been dealt with there. 

Lorp Broveuam said that no doubt the corn and navigation laws 
ought, under existing circumstances, to be suspended for a given time, 
but as to the third measure, which was intended to be permanent, he was 
not willing to give it his ready assent. They might as well think of sus- 
pending the standing orders, with a view to répeal the Habeas Corpus 
Act, or the Act of Settlement, as to suspend them in order to pass a 
permanent measure so seriously affecting the commerce of the country, 
and the question of slavery. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—January 22nd. 
THE HILL COOLIES. 

Mr. G. W. Hore said, that during the period his noble friend (Lord 
Stanley) was in the Colonial-office, he instituted a system under which 
natives of India were permitted to emigrate to the Mauritius, the ex- 
pense of their passage being paid by that colony; and it was provided 
that at the expiration of five years they should be entitled to a return 
passage free, and that in the meantime they might employ themselves as 
they thought proper. It was also provided that; if they wished to 


return to India before the expiration of the five years, they might do so. 


at their own expense. In the course of the recess, about the month of 
December, a statement appeared in one of the newspapers—he believed 
in The Times—purporting to be an abstract of, and an extract from a 
despatch which was represented to be then on its way from the Colonial 
Secretary to the Governor of the Mauritius. The purport of that 
despatch, as it appeared in The Times, was this—that instead of being 
permitted, as was the case under Lord Stanley's regulations, to employ 
themselves as they thought proper, these Indians were to be subjected to 
certain fines, and, in default, to imprisonment, if they were not engaged 
in industrial residence; and what was more important still, that they 
should not be permitted to return to India before the expiration of five 
years without obtaining a passport, for which they were to be charged at 
the rate of 1/. for each unexpired year of the term of five years. The 
consequence would be, that any one of these persons wishing to return 
‘to India, at the end of the first year of hie residence in the Mauritius, 
would not be permitted to do so without paying 4/., and he would also 
be liable to defray the expenses of his passage himself. He (Mr. Hope) 
wished to know whether the abstract of the despatch, as it appeared in the 
paper, was correct ; if it was correct, whether this regulation and tax 
had been imposed im accordance with that despatch; and, if the tax had 
been imposed, whether the Indians introduced into the colony under 
Lord Stanley’s regulation, and before the imposition of such tax, were-to 
be liable to its payment ? 


Mr. Hawes, after thanking his honourable friend for giving him - 
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notice of these questions, observed, that with reference to the first 
question, as to the correctness of the abstract which appeared in the 
newspaper, it was, to the best of his (Mr, Hawes’) recollection, per- 
fectly accurate; but the best answer he could give to the honourable 
gentleman was, that in the course of a very few days he (Mr. Hawes) 
would lay upon the table his noble friend’s (Earl Grey’s) despatches, 
which would afford all the information that could be desired on the 
subject. He (Mr. Hawes) wished, however, to take this opportunity 
of correcting the honourable gentleman opposite on one point. No 
ordinance had been passed on the subject to which he referred; merely 
the heads of an ordinance had been transmitted to the Governor of the 
Mauritius. No tax, therefore, was now imposed, and no regulation of 
the kind to which the honourable gentleman had alluded was in operation. 
As, ina very few days, the honourable gentleman would be in possession of 
all the information he could guin from the despatches, it was unnecessary 
for him (Mr. Hawes), on the present occasion, to enter further into the 
question. : 

Mr. Horr had omitted to ask whether, previously to sending out the 
despatch—which he (Mr. Hope) did not mean to describe as an ordi- 
nancé, but merely the orders to pass an ordinance—the concurrence of 
the Indian government had been obtained ? 

Mr. Hawes replied, that the concurrence of the Indian government 
was not obtained; and he thought he was bound to say that the Indian 
government dissented from certain portions of the despatch—not entirely 
from the whole scheme, but from a portion of it. 

Sir J. W. Hoae said that, as far as the Indian authorities were 
concerned, they were perfectly satisfied with the tone and spirit of the 
despatch sent out by the noble lord. The despatch was not an ordinance, 
nor the heads of an ordinance; it only contained instructions to be 
acted upon, and suggestions to be considered by the Mauritius govern- 
ment, who were to report their opinions ; and the Colonial Secretary 
gave specific orders that these suggestions were not to be carried into 
execution till the ordinance, whatever it might be, was first sent home 
for consideration. Nothing could be more fair than the spirit in which 
the instructions were sent out, although some of them might be such as 
the Indian authorities could not agree to. 

THE SUGAR DUTIES. 

An honourable Memser on the opposition benches, whose name we 
were unable to learn, said that last session the Government had expressed 
their willingness to render the sugar duties permanent instead of annual ; 
and he wished to know whether it was their intention to bring in any 
bill on the subject this session ? 

The Cuancettor of the ExcHrquer said, he would state the inten- 
tions of the Government on the subject when he brought forward his 
financial statement. 





‘SLAVERY IN THE DANISH WEST INDIA COLONIES. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, AND OF THE 
DEBATE THEREON. 


By.a resolution of the assembly, the present committee is enjoined to 
give their opinion upon a motion made by Professor David, and several 
other gentlemen, having for its object, the abolition of slavery within a 
certain and brief period, in the Danish West India possessions. 

It is well known, that not a few measures have been passed, of late, by 
the government, for the benefit of the slaves. Thus a better provision 
has been made for schools than in most of the other colonies; precise rules 
have been laid down for the sustenance of the Negroes; they have been 
granted a right to purchase their freedom, and have had a free day allowed 
them every week to acquire the means of so doing. These measures do, 
in the opinion of the committee, deserve to be appreciated, and the effect 
of them has been, to render the condition of the Negroes, as far as their 
material comforts are concerned, in some degree better. But we cannot 
overlook the fact, that when these measures were initiated, the position of 
the slave was extremely low, especially in the scale of morality. The 
slave population in St. Croix amounted, in the year 1810, to about 27,000, 
whereas in 1836, it had fallen to between 19,000 and 20,000, so that a 
very great decrease of the slave population has taken place, even after 
making the necessary allowance for cases of manumission. The reason of 
this is presumed to be, chiefly, that marriage was at an earlier period 
neatly unknown, whilst the greatest licentiousness prevailed. Attempts 
have -been subsequently made to encourage marriages, and these are at 
present of not unfrequent occurrence ; but the majority of the population 
still continue to live in a state of illicit intercourse. This again is owing 
to slavery, the very nature of which, as will be easily understood, is to 
throw the greatest obstacles in the way of marriage and domestic life. But 
where the foundations of all human development are thus essentially lack - 
ing, we cannot look for any decided results from the measures above 
alluded to. On the contrary, it must be presumed, that the more these 
measures tended to elevate the moral feeling of the slave, the more was it 
to be feared, that the condition of slavery would be felt by him to be an 
iatolerable hardship, : 


While the mode in which emancipation ought to be carried out was’ 
being made the subject of careful inquiry, the plan frequently suggestéd, ' 
was that of a gradual emancipation; or, it was proposed that the younger’ 
generation should be declared free after the expiration of a certain term. ’ 
Great difficulty in every such partial or gradual emancipation, is however’ 
presented by the circumstance, that the free Negroes are accustomed to 
look upon labour in the fields, and at the sugar mill, as the work of 


the French government, have, therefore, led to the opinion, that a simul. 
taneous aud general emancipation is much to be preferred. 

But there are two questions which demand attention—Ist. The amount 
of compensation to be allowed by the mother country, 2ndly. Providing 
for a regular supply of labour after emancipation. 

It is a tranquillizing}fact, that circumstances in our islands bear the 
greatest resemblance to those of the English colonies, where emancipation 
has been introduced at the least expense, and has yet been productive of 
the best results—viz., Tortola and Antigua. With respect to the striking’ 
discrepancies, which were found to exist in the English colonies, England 
fixed the amount of compensation at a rate varying from £50 per Negro, 
which sum was paid in Trinidad, to £12, the sum paid in the Bahama 


per Negro; and these islands bear, as before stated, a great resemblance to 


pation can be effected with a sacrifice of £10 or £12 per Negro, it must be 
considered extremely fortunate, while it is, however, to be hoped, that the 
expense will not much exceed that amount. The sum of two millions of 
Danish dollars (about £220,000) would seem therefore to bear some pro- 
portion to the number of slaves in our islands, which in the year 1845, 
amounted to about 24,000, from which children under six years have to be 
deducted. It must not be doubted, that the States, in now, for the second 
time, almost unanimously referring the question of emancipation to the dis- 
cussion of a committee, have seriously intended to advise those sacrifices 
which the carrying out of that measure would demand; and it is only 
by a declaration of readiness in this respect, on their part, that the 
affair of emancipation, as far as can be judged, would be advanced a step 
farther by having been made a subject of deliberation in this assembly, 
For it cannot be that the assembly has appointed a committee to 
express their opinion on the essential hostility of slavery to Christian 
civilization, for that would be a libel on their characters—nor for the pur- 
pose of devising in detail the means for the effecting of emancipation, 
since we are in possession of information, the most minute and authentic, 
obtained from colonies differing in no essential points from our own. 
It must then be presumed, that the intention of the assembly has beén 


The committee have, therefore, considered it their duty to afford thé 
honourable assembly an opportunity of giving a perfectly explicit vote on 
this part of the matter in question, by having first stated above, how much 
it is presumed would be required for emancipation in our islands; and by 
then calling upon the honourable assembly to recommend that a sum to 
the amount stated be set apart for that object. It is the opinion of the 
committee that it would be best to select for this purpose some of the West 
India crown claims, as these would, in all probability, be administered. 
with the greatest care, and turned to the best possible account, if they 
» were destined to be applied for the special benefit of the colonies. With 
reference to this matter, the committee has to observe, that in the finance 
statement for 1843, an amount of 2,485,000 Rix-bank Dollars (about 
£276,000) is entered under the head of ‘‘ Loan to private individuals in 
the West Indies.’’ These funds, provided they could be considered as. 
perfectly secure, would, according to what has been stated above, be suf- 
ficient for the purpose. At all events, we might have in these funds a 
very considerable help towards emancipation, if it were once resolved 
to form a fund for the accomplishment of that measure, and to assign 
those funds for that especial purpose. The committee believe, that the 
concurrence of the assembly for the granting the required sum, would be 
a powerful call for the immediate settlement of the question, 

In accordance with what has been above set forth, the committee takes 
the liberty to call upon the honourable assembly to petition His Majesty 
to the following effect: ~ 


1, ‘That his Majesty would embrace the earliest opportunity of laying 
before the assembly, a project of law, based upon careful inquiry, for the 
effecting of a full and complete emancipation of the slaves in the Danish 
West India colonies. 

2. ‘‘ That his majesty would direct the sum of two millions to be set 
apart as a separate fund, for the special purpose of effectuating emanci- 

tion. . 
, ‘« That for this object the West India crown claims be in preference 
app se? 

At the meeting of the 22nd of August, and at a subsequent one on the 
26th of the same month, the subject was debated. 

Some of the members declared themselves opposed to the motion in 
toto, observing—‘‘ That the finances of the country could not bear the loss 
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slaves. The very careful and thorough investigations which preceded the’ 
English emancipation, and the no less accurate information obtained by~ 
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Islands and Bermuda. In Antigua and Tortola the compensation was £14 


our own. Matters will then stand thus: That if a full and complete emanci- 


to procure for itself an opportunity to advance this important question. 
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of so considerable a sum as would be required for the compensation of the 
slave owners; that no parallel could be drawn between our circumstances 
and those of wealthy England ; that even supposing the finances were 
capable of bearing this loss, still there were many institutions in the 
mother country on which humanity had claims, ‘and which had hitherto 
been left in an imperfect state, from the want of means for their comple- 
tion, such as the improvement of prisons and lunatic asylums; that our 
own institutions at home concerned us more nearly than those of the 
colonies; that there were many humane and beneficent undertakings, the 
accomplishment of which might be a very desirable object, but which 
must be laid aside when the means were lacking.’’ To this was answered :— 
That this was not a question of finance—but if it were, the finances are in 
a flourishing state—that it was not a question of benevolent action, but 
one of a duty, and of obligation. Other members were of opinion, 
that it would be best to leave the matter to be settled by the govern- 
ment, as being the most competent judge of the mode in which eman- 
cipation could be effected; especially as they had adopted certain ameilo- 
rative measures.” To this it was objected, that however well-meant 
the exertions of the government towards bettering the condition of 
the Negroes, and promoting a partial and gradual emancipation, yet, 
it was now rendered manifest, that it was by nothing short of a complete 
and simultaneous emancipation that the object could be accomplished. 
The second clause of the committee’s report was opposed more violently 
than the first had been. It was maintained by some, that there was no 
correct estimate of the amount required for compensation. By others, 
that the slave-holder had no right to compensation, seeing that he had no 
valid title to his fellow-man as property, and even if he were entitled, he 
ought to bear a portion of the burden. Again, others thought it would 
augment the taxation of the mother country, and they had no right to 
inflict a burden upon her. 

The members of the committee observed, in an especial manner, that it 
was necessary the assembly should clearly understand that emancipation 
would require considerable sacrifices, for else their petition would be 
nothing but an empty sound; that the calculations were based upon the 
accurate inquiries made at the period of the English emancipation, in those 
islands which bore the greatest resemblance to the Danish. 

For the rest, the committee had previously to the sitting of the 26th of 
August, somewhat modified their expressions, so that the heads of their 
petition now ran as follows :— 


_ 1, “That his majesty would lay before the States, at their next meeting, 
a project of law, based upon careful local inquiry, for a complete eman- 
cipation of the slaves in the Danish West India colonies. 

_ 2. “That the assembly, on the supposition that an emancipation, com- 
plete, simultaneous, and equitable towards the colonies, may, from the 
peculiar circumstances of our islands, be accomplished at an expense 
which, on the most unfavourable supposition, will not exceed what was 
incurred in those English colonies where emancipation was effected at the 
least expense, declares it to be their conviction, that the state ought not to 
shrink from making this pecuniary sacrifice. 

An amendment, in some degree differing from the above, was moved by 
Mr. Steinfeldt, to the effect :— 


‘That the government, after having instituted an inquiry on the sub- 
ject, would lay before the States the view which it entertained of the mode 
in which a complete emancipation of the slaves in the Danish West India 
colonies may be accomplished, and what sacrifice it would require, to- 
gether with a plan as to the manner in which the expenses may be 
defrayed. 

Finally, a motion was made by Captain Herforth:— 
be presented.” 
' The debates were concluded by the following speech of the President, 
Professor Clausen -—‘‘I cannot put this question to the vote, in which 
views have been advanced so totally at variance with each other, without 
saying a few words on the subject. I will premise, by observing, that 
there are certain questions which acquire a peculiar interest, from the 
fact, that they do not concern any special relations; whilst there are other 
questions, in the consideration of which it is necessary to weigh one par- 
ticular interest against another. These subjects, therefore, in reality 
address themselves to such particular members only as have a special 
knowledge of the relations in question, and who become in consequence 
the real leaders of the debates, exercising an influence more or less 
decisive when the matter is finally put to the vote, but on the contrary, 


‘‘ That no petition 


_ the questions to which I now allude, derive their importance from their 


connexion with relations that are common to us all; as for example, the 
relation in which we stand to the great community of the state and 
country, and to the still greater community of the church and humanity. 
Such questions address themselves to all the members of the assembly 
without any distinction, and it seems to me, therefore, that the reception 
and support which are given to them in the assembly, may be said to 
afford an important aid towards the judging of what I will venture to call 
the spiritual physiognomy of the assembly. This would seem, in a high 
degree, to hold good in the present instance. Of course, I do not here 
allude to the mere expression of a pious wish, which means nothing, 





because it costs nothing, but I allude to a clearly and distinctly pro- 
nounced will to bring that which is desired to a reality; I allude toa 
clearly and distinctly expressed readiness to make those sacrifices which 
show themselves to be called for at our hands. No doubt, there are many 
cases where we are forced to be content with pious wishes, simply because 
the materiel is not within reach, but even in such cases there should be 
the longing desire after the power of accomplishment. However, this 
will, I believe, be acknowledged by all: —That there are certain relations 
maintained, the existence of which are so diametrically opposed to the 
first principles of Christian right and equity, the first requisites of Chris- 
tain civilization, that no one can be brought to tolerate them, but by 

averting thought and eye—were it possible for him to do so—from the 
degradation of human nature on the one hand, and the violation of 
Christianity on the other, that lie at the bottom of these relations. It 
appears to me, that one may be very free from everything that may be 
termed overstrained enthusiasm, from everything that may be, or is 
accounted as sickly sentimentalism, and yet seriously entertain the opinion, 

that a State, when it has once arrived at a certain point of well-being, (so 
that it can procure the conditions of a dignified and even a pleasurable ex- 
istence) is stringently bound to rectify such relations; and that no great 
significance can be attached to that civilization on which it would pride 
itself, or to the Christian name which it would not willingly renounce, 

were it to suffer the continuance of a system, which I know not how to 
designate by any other epithets than those of sinful and ungodly. If now, 

an assembly like the present, composed, as it is, of popular represen- 

tatives, and, as such, having under its consideration a number of institu- 

tions, whereof the want is felt, and wherein money can be invested in a 
manner even more advantageous and profitable, does nevertheless not only 
resist being led away by such considerations, but adheres to the principle, 

that when a system like the one in question admits of a remedy, that 

remedy must be unconditionally applied, and that when pecuniary sacri- 

fices are found to be unavoidable, the State may not dare to refuse making 
them—if the assembly, I say, adheres to this principle, and acts up to it, 

when the question is put to the vote, it would, in my opinion, not only 

establish for itself a fair name with posterity, but I will go further, and 

say—what perhaps many will reckon as the cant of over-wrought enthu- 

siasm, and as belonging to views which have now become obsolete in the 

advance of modern civilization—that if the people of Denmark make such 

a sacrifice for such a cause, that sacrifice may truly be considered as an 

offering of gratitude for those blessings which visibly, from year to year, 

are diffused over the land, and in the production of which we must still 

acknowledge, that our own skill, ability, and industry, have the smallest 

share. This consideration it is, which induces me to wish, that the entire 

Report of the committee may win favour with the assembly ; that is to. 

say, not merely the prayer of the petition, but the explanatory declaration 

contained in the preamble. 

‘“‘It is a manifest misunderstanding to say, that the Committee had 
asserted, as a settled point, that the whole sum mentioned would neces- 
sarily be required; what they asserted was merely this, that even allowing 
the object could not be attained without making such a sacrifice, the state 
ought not to shrink from making it. 

‘It appears to me, that it is precisely the accompaniment of such a 
declaration, that confers on the petition its moral worth and significance.’’ 

On being put to the vote, the first clause proposed by the committee 
was carried by a majority of 37 votes to 19; in consequence of which 
Mr. Steinfeldt’s motion was considered as rejected. The second clause 
proposed by the committee was rejected by a majority of 44 to 12, 
Finally, Captain Herforth’s motion was rejected by a majority of 30 to 
26. The votes on the last motion were taken by ballot. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





TREATMENT AND MORTALITY OF COOLIZ AND MADEIRA 
IMMIGRANTS. 
Butract of a Letter from a Correspondent in British 
Guiana to Joseph Sturge. 


‘* My present reason of writing to you is to inform you that I continue 
to receive very painful intelligence respecting the poor immigrants. On 
Plantation Zudwyke nine Portuguese out of twenty-seven have died. I am 
informed that they have been sent to labour beneath a burning sky, without 
any covering for the head; in consequence one had astroke of the sun, was 
carried home, and soon expired—others have died. All have suffered 
severe sickness, and all have left the field. The doctor complains that his 
instructions are not attended to, and the proprietor complains that the 
immigrants are a great expense and no advantage to him. The poor sick, 
dying, and deluded people cannot feel much satisfaction at having left their 
own salubrious climate to perish in Berbice. 

** On Plantation Blairmont, or Balshyock, where 160 were located, 
they have been dying at the rate of four, five, six, and even seven in a day. 
The last person of whom I enquired respecting them replied, ‘ Oh, Sir 
they are almost all dead!’ The Coolies fare no better. 

aa‘* A negro informed me of the following barbarous method of getting 
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tid of sick Coolies. I will give you his statement as I received it. ‘The 
manager send me take sick Coolie, put on Standvastigheid water side, and 
he tell me bring strong healthy one back. Me say no; me can’t take 
and go throw ’em nadam. S’pose they go dead, the magistrate sa say 
me kill °em. Then he say me must take ’em, go put em in na house. 
So me take and me go put ’em in house with they mattie Coolie there. 
Then me take path go back, When me go back the manager ax me how 
so me no bring healthy Coolie. Me say, healthy Coolie no there. Then 
he say he no sa pay me. Then he want me go take more sick Coolie. Me 
say, no; 8’pose they dead on me hand, ‘they sa say me kill’em. Me 
can’t get me money neither, so me left the estate. Now they go grind 
me hear the manager go ax for me; but me no so go. He may take the 
Coolie for grind ! ’ 

‘*The above statement was given me in answer to the question, Why 
do you go to Zudwyke to work now? It needs no comment. 

‘*It is distressing to see the numbers of poor sick Coolies that lie about 
the public stellings. When a compassionate stranger, on passing, casts 
his eyes on them they stretch forth their feeble hands, and mournfully 
ejaculate, ‘ Madras Coolie !’ 

‘*A negro asked me the other day, ‘How so them buckra can bring 
them poor people for die—no more?’ How so, indeed! If they had 
but the feelings of common humanity they could not do it ; but they have 
been embruted by their connection with slavery, and are willing to 
sanction what is very little, if anything, better than murder, in the vain 
hope of gain. The system commenced in injustice; the progress is 
marked by cruelty ; its end will be—what ? 

“‘T am persuaded that the mortality among the immigrants cannot be 
found out without very careful and cautious inquiry. Often, when they die, 
they are buried so quietly,that persons working on the estate know nothing 
about it. From what oozes out I fear that grievous things are concealed. 
It would be well if searching inquiries could be instituted in every 
direction,’’ 
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COOLIE IMMIGRATION, &C. 


Extracts of a letter from John Clarke to Jos. Sturge, dated Brown’s 
Town, Jamaica, Dec. 2, 1846 :—- 

+ . * * * * 

**On the whole, I think I may say, the state of things is somewhat 
brighter than a few months since. The Coolie immigration is entirely 
given up. The revolution in opinion on this subject amongst the planters 
is most extraordinary. At a parish meeting we had a short time since, the 
feeling was unanimous, that there must be no more immigration at the 
public expense, and it is not at all likely that it will be attempted by 
private individuals. 

‘Provisions are coming in, so that, as regards the necessaries of life, 
our people are not now complaining. Money is, however, very scarce, 
and wages low. 

“T am glad to find, that at last your great principle, that the slave- 
trade cannot be put down by force, is beginning to be generally recognized. 
This is one step towards a wiser policy. 

“We are petitioning the House of Assembly—which is now sitting— 
on the sudject of the disfranchisement of our freeholders, but do not 
expect much good from it. The House is, however, going to work in 
Ng _— right earnest in lessening expenditures, that they may lighten taxes, but 

unless they lower, or take off entirely the import duties, the people will 
not benefit much by the reform. 
=-  “T am glad to hear that the free labour cottons are coming, and will 
do my best to dispose of them, so as to promote the great object con- 
templated by yourself, and other friends of the slave. 
‘‘ Your’s very affectionately, 
3, Coane,’ 








THE PRESENT STATE OF DEMERARA. 
December 3rd, 1846, 


‘Unless influenced by the friends of civil and religious liberty at 
home, I fear Lord Grey will do little. A spell seems over the Colonial 
Office, and hence our rulers here are running riot in their mischievous 
doings. I have reason to conclude that the foulest and falsest repre- 
sentations have been, and are being made to Lord Grey, about ‘the 
Missionaries,’” and all else who dare to oppose the injustice our great 
men are perpetrating. I feel, too(and this saddens me), that our good 
friends in the mother country have almost abandoned the West India 
Colonies to their fate. But this must not be. The generous people of 
England must not now abandon the lately emancipated, but still unfreed 
inhabitants of this colony, to the tender mercies of their former oppressors. 
Pharoah and the Egyptians are pursuing after the children of Israel, to 
bring them again into the house of bondage. A desperate effort is now 
being made to reduce Creoles and Coolies to serfdom, if not to slavery ; 
and as essential to the success of this scheme, the troublesome advocates 
of right must be either gagged, or got ridof. We are in the thick of the 
battle, between right and wrong, just at this moment, and we need the 
sympathy, the prayers, and the exertions, too, of our friends at home. 


You will see in our papers by this mail,an extract from what is said to be # 
despatch from Earl Grey, in reference to Mr. Emery. Lord Grey’s doctrine 
is monstrously unconstitutional, and I cannot excuse it under any circums 
stances, but its enunciation by his lordship shows that a vast amount of 
foul play must have been going on, in order to poison the Colonial Office 
against Mr. Emery, and I doubt not, against all the Reform leaders 
here, Evidently, as things now develop themselves, a train was laid to 
get Mr. E. to the penal settlement as a convict ; and then another train 
was laid to cut him off from all appeal to the home Government!!! 
These be our rulers! These are the men who want thousands of 
ignorant, heathen immigrants put under their control. Why, they don’t 
know how to treat Englishmen. What will they not do to those whom 
they regard as little better than beasts of burden, or human sugar+ 
machines? Our prospects here are gloomy. We feel deeply that 
the foes of right should be strong with Earl Grey. 

NEW BONDAGE ORDINANCE, 
Grenada, Dec. 6th, 1846, 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The newspapers (Chronicle) sent herewith, will inform you of our 
Legislature having rapidly passed a New Contract Act, giving jurisdiction 
to two local justices, or a stipendiary justice, or police magistrate, in all 
cases between master and servant, and repealing the former act which 
gave exclusive jurisdiction to the stipendiary magistrates. The Hon. 
James Nibbs Brown opposed it strenuously, and incurred the ire of such 
of the local magistrates as were present as members; but the Bill, not- 
withstanding its importance and stringency, passed the House of 
Assembly in less than two hours !/ I am not aware of the Governor 
General’s opinion concerning it, but find that the Immigration from 
Africa Bill, a copy of which I sent to you, has been forwarded to 
Downing-street by the Governor General. I wrote to a friend in 
Barbadoes, requesting him to remind his Excellency of the fact, that the 
authority of one stipendiary would be multiplied by ¢wo locals, should 
they sit with him; and that the planter has the choice, in respect to the 
parties before whom he should bring his complaint. The Bill will 
probably be sent to Downing-street. The Hon. James Nibbs Brown 
urged the appending to it a suspending clause, till her Majesty's 
pleasure should be known, but without effect. Our local magistrates, 
save those resident in the capital town, are almost exclusively planters. 
I obtained a list of them, which I purpose forwarding to you. 


RELEASE OF MR. THOMPSON AND OTHERS FROM IMPRISONMENT, 
Oberlin, U.S., Nov. 16, 1846. 


Dear Brother,—Your kind and consoling epistle, and resolution, passed 
at a public meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, on 
October 4, 1844, was handed to me, and read with grateful emotions, 
soon after my release from bondage, which took place June 24, 1846, 
having been a prisoner four years, eleven months, and two weeks, ‘for 
conscience towards God.” 

Please accept my hearty and unfeigned thanks for your sympathy and 
interest in my welfare. Could I have received your communication while 
in prison, it would have caused me to shout and bless the Lord, for His 
goodness to an unworthy worm; but such were the restrictions laid upon 
us, we could receive nothing which favoured abolition, or condemned 
slavery, unless secretly, and that was always very unsafe. 

Permit me to say, Ldid what I did from pure motives—a desire to 
‘¢ do to others as I would that they should do to me,’’ &c. And the 
most bitter enemies we had in Mo, were constrained to confess the 
purity of our motives. On one occasion a statesman said to us, ‘ You 
have a good name here. You have a good name all over the country; 
there is nothing against your character ; it is only against your doctrine,” 
&c. Another said, ‘‘If you had done it out of raseality, I could have 
had some sympathy for you, but as you were wholly disinterested, and 
had no profit of your own to subserve, I can do nothing for you,’’ &c. 

We went to our house of bondage, with a pure conscience—with cheer- 
Sulness—triumphantly—for God went with us, and stood by us. 

I felt assured, that great good would result from my long and painful 
incarceration, and therefore rejoiced to go, being willing to be bound 
with and for the poor slave, counting it greater riches to suffer affliction, 
with God’s despised poor, than to ‘enjoy the pleasures’ of worldly 
fame, riches or honour. 

It has been a blessed, happy, memorable five years. To no portion of 
my past life do I look back with so much interest and pleasure, as to the 
time spent in my dungeon, Repeatedly I have had occasion to exclaim, 

‘* Let monarchs have their wide domain, 
And men of state in mansions dwell ; 
Let worldlings shining dust obtain, 
But give me Jesus, and my cell.” 

God has caused the “wrath of man to praise Him ;”’ though our 

enemies “ meant evil,’”’ God, doubtless, meant it unto good, as it is this 





day. to save many slaves alive.’” Through the influence of our going to 
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prison, hundreds have been added to your Majesty’s subjects, from our 
despotic South, who, I trust, will be loyal and Sane SIR: and be 
eg aN a gonna a i x 

+ 

a the pees years has been one continued wonder and 
euttialsnenens to wa, a8 also to our friends. Many plots were laid for our 
destruction, and thousands enraged and combined against us, ‘‘ yet out 
of all the Lord delivered us.’’ Glory to His name. 

They long tried all their ingenuity, by argument, entreaty and torture, 
to prevail on us to renounce our principles, but in vain. We uniformly 
Feplied, that we would sooner serve our whole twelve years, and lay down 
our lives, ifneeds should be. Finally, becoming tired of us, and ashamed 
of their conduct, and in answer to the petitions of many friends, they 
consented to let us go, one after another. Alanson Work was there three 
years, and three and a half months; Jas, E, Burr nearly four years and 
four months; and myself, as above stated. So that, altogether, we gave 
upwards of twelve years to the slave, The remainder of my life J heartily 
devote to the good of the coloured race, at home or abroad, where the 
Lord shall direct. 

* * * * . * o 

I would have given you a fuller account of our imprisonment, but I am 
now very much engaged preparing a book on that point, which you may 
see, and read the whole. 

I have been much occupied with care, and going from place to place, 
since my release, which is the reason I have so long delayed an answer to 
your communication. Myself and wife are now at Oberlin, with a view 
to pursue a theological course of study, that we may be the more useful in 
our day and generation. 

The day of oppression’s triumph is short. The day of liberty is near. 
The jubilatic triumph will soon be heard through all our guilty land, and 
the down-trodden shall arise, and lift up their heads as men. God speed 
the day. Amen. 

Now, beloved, farewell. May God help you in all your efforts to 
drive the monster from our world. 

We have heard of the death of your venerable President, Thos. 
Clarkson. The Lord long spared him, to do a great work. A book 
written by one of his contemporaries—Wilberforce—was a part of my 


’ prison study. 


Your most obedient Servant, 


Mr. Jno. Scoble. Geo. THompPson. 





SLAVE TRADE.—CAPTURE OF A SLAVER. 
(From a Correspondent of the Sierra Leone Watchman.) 

‘On the 1st inst., Her Majesty’s brig Cygnet, commander Montresir, 
arrived, having in tow the Brazilian brigantine Pagueta de Rio, which 
svessel had been captured off the Sherbro on the 27th ult., having on board 
at the time of capture 556 slaves, nine of which died on the passage here. 

Through the politeness of the prize officer, I was permitted to inspect 
the vessel. Although I have frequently been on board full slavers on 
their arrival at this port, I certainly never was on board of one where 


‘human beings were stowed in the smallest imaginable space, as was the 


case in this vessel. Five hundred and forty-seven human beings, besides 
the crew and passengers (as they styled themselves), twenty-eight in 
number, in a vessel of about ninety tons. © 

The slaves were all stowed together, perfectly naked, with nothing but 
the surfaces of the water casks, which were made, Jevel by filling in billets 
of wood, which formed the slave deck. 

The slaves, who were confined in the hold, it being utterly impossible 
‘for the whole of them to remain on deck at one time, were in a profuse 
perspiration, and panting, like so many hounds, for air and water. The 
smell on board was dreadful. I was informed that on the officers of the 
‘Cygnet boarding the slaver, that the greater part of the slaves were 
chained together with pieces of chain, which were passed through iron 
collars round their necks; iron shackles were also secured round their 
legs and arms. After the officers had boarded, and the slaves were made 
to understand they were free, their acclamations were long and loud ; 
they set to work, and with the billets of wood which had hitherto formed 


“their bed, knocked off each others shackles, and threw most of them over- 


‘board. ‘There were several left, which were shown to me. We will leave 
it to the immagination of your readers, what must have been the feelings 
of those poor people, when they found they were again free,—free through 
the energy and activity of a British cruiser. Qn examining the poor 
creatures, who were principally of the Kosso nation, I found they be- 
fonged to, and were shipped to different individuals; they were branded 
like sheep. Letters were burnt in the skin of two inches in length. 
Many of them, from the recent period it had been done, were in a state 
of ulceration; both males and females were marked as follows :—On the 
right breast, J.; on theleft arm, P. Over women’s right and left breast, 
$. and A. Under the left shoulder, P.; right breast, R. and R. J. On 
the right and left breast; S. S. ; and on the right and left shoulder, .S. S, 
She was captured off the Sherbro, not eighty miles from this place, on 








Tuesday, the 27th of October. This is the same vessel that cleared out 
from here, about three weeks previous to the capture, from Rio de 
Janeiro, The slaves were all embarked from the slave factories at’ 
Gallinas, under the notorious Don Luiz, and the vessel under weigh in 
five hours; and had their been the lightest breeze she would have 
escaped. Amongst the slaves were two men belonging to Sierra Leone ; 
4 man named Peter, once employed by Mr. Elliott, the pilot. He stated 
that he had been employed by a Mr. Smith, a Popah-man, to go to the 
Sherbro to purchase palm-oil ; and that whilst pursuing that object, he 
was seized and sold by a Sherbro chief, named Sherry, The other man, 
who stated his name to be James, had once worked for Mr. Hornell, 
merchant of this town, While at the Gallinas he was sold by a chief 
named Mannah. 

During the day, the Marshal of the Vice-Admiralty Court landed 297 
men, 67 women, 154 boys, and 29 girls; nine deaths on the passage made 
a total of 556 slaves on board at the time of capture. The poor creatures 
were amply supplied with clothing, and their wants attended to, when 
lodged in the capacious quarters at the Liberated African Yard. 

The captain of this vessel was to have had sixty dollars per head 
freight. Let us examine what the profits on this human cargo would have 
been, had the vessel got clear to the Brazils. Presuming the deaths to 
have amounted to one-third the whole number (556) 371, at sixty dollars, 
£4,637 10s, 6d., obtained for freight. Allowing £637 10s, 6d., which 
is far too much, for water, rice, and fire-wood, there is a clear profit of 
£4,000!!! for twenty to twenty-six days’ passage. 

The profit on the cargo would have been nearly as follows—the price 
given for a slave is about £4 sterling, in the following goods :— 

One piece blue baft, one piece satin stripe, one piece romal, one 
musket, and one cwt. tobacco. The price of a prime slave in the Brazils 
is from 400 to 500 dollars. 

We will, however, take an average value of 240 dollars, or £50 each. 
Cost of 556 slaves, embarked at £4 each, £6,861, 


Value of 371 slaves, at £50 each .......+eeeeeeeeee £18,550 
Coat amd. Preigih, oo cc inne cece sens seececegescces 6,861 
£11,689 


Or a clear profit of eleven thousand six hundred and eighty-nine pounds ! 
nearly 200 per cent. 

So long as these enormous gains are made, at comparatively little risks, 
it is a perfect farce to try to put down the slave trade with the present 
naval force on the coasts. Nearly forty slavers have been captured and 
sent to St. Helena during the last few months, notwithstanding the annual 
expenditure of £600,000, expended for the extinction of the slave trade. 
The only plan which is likely to succeed, is for the British government to 
extend its settlements, and to purchase the whole line of coast at present 
occupied by native chiefs, the haunts of slave trade” from the Gambier to 
Benquila, which might be done for a trifling sum, not more than £5,000, 
Establish factories, and employ coloured agents; give encouragement to 
British enterprise, and let them have protection. British capital would 
soon find its way through the legitimate channels of commerce, and 
England would then prevent the collection of slaves. * * * * * * 

If the British government would turn its attention to the means J have 
pointed out, of which I have attempted to draw a faint outline, the slave 
trade would be abolished in a short time, and a saving of £500,000 
effected, besides the saving of hundreds of valuable lives, which are now 
sacrificed annually in the attempt to suppress this traffic. 

I have insensibly been drawn into making these hasty remarks, Mr. 
Editor, and if you deem them worthy of insertion, as the opinions of one 
who has had much experience in Western Africa, you are welcome to 
them. 





Foreign Entelligence. 


Unirep Srates.—Siave-HuNTING 1N IxutNoIs. In Chicago, 
October 28th, three coloured men were seized in the streets, by some 
whites, headed by one Galligher, claiming to be an agent of one Walsh, of 
Missouri, and empowered to seize them as fugitive slaves. He had no 
warrant at the time of the arrest, but hurried them to the office of —— 
Kercheval, Esq. Within half an hour, a hand bill was posted at every 
corner, stating that an attempt has been made to kidnap THREE MEN, 
and asking, ‘‘ Shall they be taken ? ”’ 

Within an hour, says a correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
three thousand persons must have been in the street opposite Kercheval’s 
office, but the doors were locked and all admittance refused, save to the 
counsel on both sides. James H. Collins, and L. C. P. Freer, Esqrs., 
appeared for the coloured men; and Henry Brown, and B. S. Morris, 
Esqrs., for the slave-hunter. After their arrival in the office, Kercheval 
issued a warrant for their apprehension as runaway slaves. J. H. Collins 
moved to quash the warrant, contending for the want of authority in any 
magistrate to issue it. Kercheval quashed the warrant, but decided that 
the party might proceed to prove the colored men slaves, and his authority 
and right as owner’s agent to receive them. Mr. Collins then made an 
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objection to the reception of parole evidence to prove the existence of 


.slavery in Missouri, which was sustained by the court, and a temporary 


suspension of proceedings granted, while the counsel for the slave-hunters 
‘were searching for a copy of the statutes of Missouri. The justice and 
Officers went down the stairs to talk to the multitude in the street, and 
‘Gallagher was left alone to guard the colored men, who, with their counsel 
and four or five others who had gained admittance when the door was 
opened from time to time, were alone left in the room, which, by the way, 
was in the second story. At this time some one knocked twice for ad- 
mittance, the door was opened by Gallagher, and at that moment the 
colored men got up and walked straight out without any resistance, save 
an ineffectual effort from Gallagher to retain them. The stairs were clear 
until they reached the bottom, when hging recognized they were suddenly 
‘Spirited away, amid the acclamations of thousands of congregated citizens 
of all parties, sects, and conditions, among whom were five clergymen. 
All this was done without force and without disturbance. Their escape 
was sudden and accidental, by the unaccountable carelessness of the officer 
and slave-hunter, who, between the suddenness of their escape, and the 
popular demonstration, seemed quite bewildered and confounded. But 
the secret was, that the officers and slave-hunter felt condemned in their 
outrageous attempt, not so much because it was wicked, but because 
public opinion was aroused and indignant at the high handed act. About 
a quarter of an hour after their egress from the office, they were taken in a 
carriage and attended by an immense concourse of citizens, who proceeded 
to the office of J. H. Collins, Esq., and from the window each made a 
speech to the assemblage, thanking them for their assistance and sympathy, 


_which was received with tremendous applause. 


After this the people gradually dispersed, and long before evening all 
had resumed the usual appearance. 

The next evening, pursuant to call, a citizens mass meeting was held at 
the city saloon, to take into consideration the circumstances attending the 


. peaceful liberation of three human beings from the hands of kidnappers 


and oppressors. The hall was crowded at any early hour, and hundreds 


are said to have gone away unable to get a seat. Dr. Charles V. Dyer 


addressed the meeting in a vein of scorching satire bearing upon the slave- 


hunter, his counsel, and abettors; and those who heard will not soon 


forget, and those who felt will bear the scars. J. H. Collins and Rev. 
Mr. Spencer were also called out, and spoke in reference to the occasion. 
Mr. Collin’s speech was a masterly effort, and one that will have its 


‘effect until the black laws of Illinois are wiped from the statute book. He 


examined and demonstrated the unconstitutionality of the black laws, and 
the want of authority in state officers to arrest fugitives from slavery. 

The whole thing has passed off quietly and peaceably, and the result is 
a glorious triumph in favor of the oppressed. 

At the recent Presbyterian Synod, says the Mobile Herald, held at 
Wetumpka, in this state, a Negro, named Ellis, was admitted to the 
ministry. He is to be sent as a missionary to Liberia. The Eufaula 


_ Shield says that his wife and two children have been purchased by the 


Presbyterian church in this state, at a cost of 2500 dollars. He has 


‘ acquired his education by his own exertions, and, upon examination, 


proved himself a good Latin, Greek, and Hebrew scholar, but better 
versed in Greek. His examination in theology was highly satisfactory. 
He is said to be very humble and polite in his manners and conversation, 
—demeaning himself, at all times, in a way becoming his condition in life. 
He is quite black, and about thirty-five years of age. He has appended 
to his name the name of his former master, and is now known by that of 
Harrison Ellis. 

A Wilmington paper says that the slaves are running away by families 


‘on the eastern shore of Maryland. In Sassafras neck, which contains 


about twelve hundred square miles of territory, 200 have escaped within 


a year. 


Progressing.—Anti-Slavery principles are still progressing. In Indiana 
the Protestant Methodists lield’ a kind of conference meeting, in which 
high Anti-Slavery ground was taken. They 

** Resolved; That we, in the fear of Almighty God, as a body, dissolve 
our connexion with slavery, and with a ' slaveholding church, and with all 
those that apologize for slavery. 

“* Resolved, That we call upon all Methodist Protestants within the 
bounds of Wabash conference, who love the Lord Jesus Christ, to dis- 
solve their connexion with this sin, that reaches unto heaven—that is, 
trading in slayes and the souls of men—and come up to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty, that we may all save our souls alive.’’ 

“ This is coming up to the work right ; and if the large churches were 


‘to follow so worthy a Christian example the peculiar institution would 


soon cease. About eight preachers were sent forth to different circuits at 


this meeting. They will have a good influence. 


While the foregoing evidence of progress has transpired in the west, the 


“whigs of Massachusetts, the true liberty party, in state convention 


assembled, and at which Webster and other leaders made great speeches, 


refused to pass the Anti-Slavery resolutions offered by some of the members. 


The whigs of that state need to revise their Anti-Slavery. 
DELAWARE.—There is quite a powerful-sgentiment awakened gana 





“to abandon ‘his estate.’’. 


the continuance of slavery in . Delaware: A Wilmington Paper says that 
petitions are in circulation recommending the legislature to abolish’ 

on fair and equitable terms. The paper very quietly adds ‘‘ We. have 
heretofore said that no other measure would tend so much to the 

of little Delaware. A tide of emigration would set in here to buy up and 
improve our old and worn out lands, and the million acres supposed to be 
contained in Delaware would be worth more than five millions of dollars 
more as soon as such a law is passed. Our interest requires it. ‘There are 
only 2000 slaves in Delaware.—New York Evangelist, Jan. 7. 


On10o.—Another Martyr.—At an anti-slavery meeting held lately at 
Mount Eaton, Wayne Co., while A, Baer, Jr. was lecturing, the rabble 
were very noisy: a man who had seated himself in front of the pulpit, 
became very foul mouthed and violent, and was at length put out of the 
house. He returned with a brick-bat, which he threw at David Officer, 
one of the men who had helped to put him out.—The brick struck ‘his 
head, with a singular sound, and he dropped as quick as if struck by @ 
cannon shot. He was raised into a pew, when the ruffian came up and 
seized him by the hair to complete the murder. The wounded man’ was 
then taken to a house, into whici: the murderer tried to force his way, 
by breaking down the door, but was prevented.—The unfortunate man 
languished a few days and died, leaving a wife and five children in poverty 
to mourn his untimely end.— Liberator. 





Colonial Entelligence. 


Jamarca.— The Labour Question.—When it was proposed to free the 
slaves, it was prophesied that the consummation of such a measure would 
be passing a sentence of death on every proprietor and planter, and that 
the country would be converted partly into the hunting grounds of 
prowling savages, and partly into a desert deluged with blood, and 
scorched by fire. Freedom has been consummated, and have any of these 
consequences overtaken us ? 

But the slanderer of the Negro say that the country has been ruined ae 
the laziness of the free Negro, and his unwillingness to work. There is 
plenty of work for them (it is said), plenty of money to pay them, and 
plenty of kind treatment and encouragement; but they are so ungrateful 
and idle, that they will not work for their friends, and therefore the 
country is fast going to ruin. 

This is only one side of the question ; and it is unluckily that which is 
paraded most frequently through the columns of a venal press, The truth, 
however, does sometimes leak out in a manner least expected. The pub- 
lished report of the meeting, lately held in St. Mary, shows that the 
labourer is willing to work, and has worked faithfully and industriougly ; 
and that he has been oppressed and cheated by the planter. The labourers 
who attended that meeting asserted the fact in the face of a large assemblage 
ofthe proprietors and the planters of the parish, and it was met by no 
contradiction. The Rev. Mr. Day, and the Rev. Mr. Teale, made similar 
statements, and without contradiction. 

At this meeting, Richard Cumming, a labourer, said—_ 

‘* When he took a job he tried to do his work; sometimes he. got 
Is. 6d. per day, and at the end of the week all that he would get would 
be 2s. The Law and the Royal Family at home had given them all 
freedom ; if his wages were due, and he work for them, and went te tlie 
overseer or manager for them, he was told, ‘Go away you ——, or I’ll 
kick you down the steps!’ I go away and return again next day, think 
ing the overseer may be vexed at others, and wish to throw his vicsiide 
upon me, when I am told ‘to go away and take any law steps I like!’’* 

In a summary of the speech of William Johnstone, a labourer, it is 
reported that— 

‘¢ Mr. Johnston then went on to complain, that when the labourers did 
an honest day’s work, they could not get their wages paid, ‘and were 
obliged to walk away with their feelings sorely hurt. Although this was 


day (and Saturday also), as they did not wish to see the country ruined.’’ 

The following are the words of the Rev. Mr, Teale :— 

‘¢ The way in which a very great many of the labourers were treated by 
the overseers—abused and insulted if they came to ask for their wages, 
and in others told (after working and waiting three or four months for 
their money), that they must still wait till the attorney had drawn a bill, 
which many were afraid to do, for fear of its being protested—was highly 
reprehensible. He knew an estate in Bagnall’s Vale, where they had not 
paid the people for many months; and he doubted if they would ever get 
paid—at least, not for a considerable time yet. To show that the system 
of attorneyships was bad, and the ruin of the country, he mentioned Lamb- 
kin-hill estate, the property of Mr. Jeffrey—he has no attorney to-hide 
himself behind ; he is there in person, to make his own arrangements with 
his labourers, and well knows that it is for his interest to deal honestly 
and fairly by them. By such means he carries on his cultivation. This 
is the way in whith estates should be managed, and not have « manager 
on an estate who, by his conduct, drives away the industrious labourer, or 
by his indolence or extravagance of the proprietor’s means, compels him 
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These statements were made without contradiction and without inter- 
ruption.—-Morning Journal, Oct. 31. 

Immigration.._We heve been favoured with the following extract from 

a letter addressed to Messrs. William Seivwright & Uo. by their agent at 
‘Madeira :— 
' “In emigration from this, I have little to add to my former letters, 
‘except, that upwards of five thousand souls have left this source for 
Demerara, St. Vincent’s, Grenada, and Trinidad. In all these colonies 
the Houses of Assembly have made provision for the passages of a limited 
number of labourers, and I hope Jamaica may see the prudence of doing 
the same.’’ 

The reports that have reached us respecting the immigrants who have 
arrived, from time to time, at Demerara, are certainly very satisfactory; 
but we trust that the Jamaica House of Assembly will not raise a single 
penny for the importation of these people. If the British Government 
sill do the needful, well and good—if not, proprietors who want additional 
labourers, must procure them at their own cost.— Falmouth Post. 

Arrival of Emancipated Africans.—The British ship Indus, Captain 
Cox, in thirty-four days from St. Helena, arrrived at Port-Royal on 
Tuesday last, with 340 Africans, captured from a slaver by her Majesty’s 
brig Water Witch, eight guns, Commander Birch, on the Coast of Africa, 
and sent to St. Helena, where the vessel was condemned, and the Africans 
were shipped on board the Indus, and sent to this island for the purpose 
of assisting in agriculture.——Jamaica Morning Journal, Nov. 19. 

Trin1pAp.—Immigration.—We have pleasure in announcing a re- 
newal of immigration from a most desirable quarter, but from whence we 
have recently derived little success. The Arundel, of London, arrived 
here yesterday, 27 days from St. Helena, with 100 captured Africans, all 
in good health. 

_ That ‘it never rains but it pours’’ is a proverb almost peculiar to 
Trinidad. This morning the City of Poonah made her appearance, with 
281 immigrants from Madras—passage 86 days.—Port of Spain Gazette. 


Maperra ImmicRants.— We have to report the arrival of the 
Dathousie from Madeira with upwards of 200 immigrants. We nnder- 
stand it is their wish and intention to proceed to St. Vincent. 

House of Assembly.—The following communication is not without 
interest, although far from what could be wished. We trust that Earl 
Grey will, ere long, give the subject of a Representative Assembly for 
Trinidad that consideration which its importance demands; and that he 
will feel it to be his duty to recommend Her Majesty to grant us, at least, 
‘such a degree of self-government as has been prayed for. Want of 
Representative Government has kept undeveloped the vast resources, and 
chained the prosperity of Trinidad. We advise, that after due time has 
elapsed for the Home Government to weigh well the matter, the other 
petition addressed to the parliament be forwarded :-- 

‘¢ Government House, 13th Nov., 1846. 


‘¢ GeNTLEMEN,—I have received the governor’s commands to acquaint 
you that he has received a despatch from the Right Honourable the Secre- 
tary of State for the colonies, in reply to the petition presented by you to 
his excellency in the month of August last, signed by 1,700 of the inhabit- 
ants of this colony, in favour of a Representative Assembly being granted 

to them. 
‘¢ In this despatch Earl Grey states, that he has had the honour of laying 


; the petition before the Queen, by whom it was very graciously received ; 


but that, as the subject to which it relates is one of much importance, 
and requires much consideration, his lordship has felt it to be his duty to 
postpone, for the present, offering to Her Majesty his advice, as to the 
propriety of granting to the inhabitants of Trinidad, or withholding from 


‘them, the privilege of a Representative Government. 


‘¢ 1 am, Gentlemen, your most obedient humble servant, 
‘‘AnTHUR WHITE, 
‘¢ Colonial Secretary. 


6 To the Hon. Cuoartes Mainoor, &c. &c.”’ 


Amongst the despatches lately received is one relating to Coolie immi- 
gration, which we are compelled to dissent from entirely, as being unsuited 
to this colony, and in no way calculated to be of any advantage to the 
Coolie labourers. Indeed there are several points of a positively objection- 
able character, both in principle and practice, if adopted. 

Domunica.—Our little town has, during the week, been thrown quite 
into a state of excitement by the immigration here from Madeira of 164 
emigrants of the labouring class who were landed from the ships Ealing 

_Grove and Regina. This is the first experiment of the kind, and has 

been undertaken by several of the absentee proprietors of sugar estates 
here. They have been or are to be located, we have understood, on 
the Canefield, Maccoucherie, Point Round, and Castle Bruce estates.— 
Dominican, Dec. 23. : 





Miscellanea, 


Maatiniave ann Guapatourz.—It appears, from the papers of 
these islands, that desertion has been actively going on to the British 
colonies in their vicinity, where, on arrival, the slaves become de facto 
free. The Reforme paper of Martinique notices the escape, in one body, 
of twenty negroes from St. Pierre, the capital of the island. They made 
for Dominica, and although, when their flight was discovered on the 
morning following, a steamer was despatched in pursuit, yet the night 
having been remarkably fine, it was stated they had succeeded in their 
enterprise. The French paper rejoices over the event, and observes, 
that it may serve to teach the planters and slave owners, by the loss of so 
much valuable labour, the policy and propriety of recognising the 
‘* inalienable right to liberty’’ of afl of the human race.— Daily News. 

A Just Rebuke.—The Anti-slavery Standard relates the following 
anecdote of a clergyman from South Carolina, who has recently been in 
Boston, soliciting subscriptions to a Bethel for seamen at Charleston : 

“* Hecalled upon one of the wealthiest and most respectable merchants, 
never suspected of any taint of abolitionism, who, in reply to the demand 
for money, asked if they continued to throw coloured seamen into jail, on 
their arrival at Charleston? The reply was, ‘Yes, we still think it best to 
do so.’ ‘ Well,’ answered the Bostonian, ‘when you can tell me that 
such laws are abolished, I may help you to a Bethel, and nod tsli then /”’ 

Pervu.—Abolition of Slavery.—Slavery is approaching its extinction 
in Peru. The 152nd article of the Constitution declares that no one shall 
be born a slave in the republic, and extends this provision back to 1820° 
Consequently, for the last twenty-six years, all have been born free, 
The Constitution also declares that every slave imported from other 
countries, shall be free the moment he touches the soil of Peru ; and it 
deprives of citizenship any one who shall engage in this traffic. This 
provision of the Constitution has been enforced with more energy, perhaps 
than any other. No aspirant or usurper has dared to trample on it. 

Runaway Slaves.—Eight slaves, belonging to Mr. Abel James of 
Wood County, Va., left his premises on Sunday evening last, and pro- 
bably by this time are near Queen Vic’s dominions. Mr. James bears 
the loss very good naturedly. He says ‘‘ Old Jess’”’ has earned his 
freedom, and as for the rest of them, why, if they all do as well as one 
who ran away three years ago, joy go with them! The one of whom he 
thus speaks, recently wrote to him, representing that he had a valuable farm 
near the Lake, under good cultivation, and was, in every respect comfort- 
ably and happily situated. Mr. James says, that if those who last escaped 
find good homes, he is satisfied. For himself he would not go ten miles 
for them, if he was certain to find them.— Marietta Intelligencer. 

Penitent Confession.—A negro man was killed by a man named Bright, 
in Currituck County, North Carolina, recently. A coroner’s jury was 
called on the occasion, and the substance of the verdict was, ‘‘ that an 
inquest was held on the body of a black man, in Currituck County, near 
the Princess Anne County line, at the residence of John Ryland Bright, 
on the 19th of last month. Jt appeared to the jury that said negro had 
come to his death, from being shot in the back at the distance of only a 
few paces, and it was still further shown to the jury by the confession of 
the said Bright, that he had committed the act, and ‘ that he would not 
do it again.’’’? The penalty in such cases, we believe, is a fine of five 
dollars. Boston Courier. 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Tue following contributions have been received since our last, and are 
hereby thankfully acknowledged :— 


London.—Sterry, Henry .....0.2.eeeeees 
Kerr, Mrs. Alexander .......... 
Tottenham.—Forster, Josiah .........00. _ 
Cheltenham.— Anti Slavery Society.......«.- 3.0 0 
Ball, Mrs....... ea ian ae 
Agnew, Miss......... 
og | re re ‘ 
Fothergill, Mr. ...00.cecccccess 
Fothergill, Miss........00..000. 
Cumming, Mrs........0esee008¢ 
Cumming, Miss...... xeawi sian 
Cumming, Miss M. A........+++ 
PURER, MEIGS oie ccc cecccace 
Clutterbuck, Miss..........000. 
Yerbury, Mrs. ...... oe sveccecs 
Winchester.—Knight, Ann........ ccvawe 
Leominster.—Prichard, John ..........0+ 
BOUGIAI, F50W. F's 50s anes cocces 
Southall, Samuel ........ oes. penne 
Kendal.—Crewdson, W. D......... eesees pone 
Chelmsford.—Ladies Anti-Slavery Society 7 0 0 
Gisbro.’—Coning, Ann..........ceeceees 
Staley Bridge.— Mills, Jonathan.......... 
Edinburgh. —Cruickshank, Edward ...... 
Walker, William ......... 0.00. 
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